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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINA RY. .—Home and 
Coege Srey for i, Princtpal. 





DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
a 2 MISSES Bene S ENGLISH, 
for young Mg oo ey A girls F reopens September 22, 1890. 





Lovisiana, New Orleans, 247 Prytania Street. 
RS. F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L. 
Polk Chapman’s French and a a 
and Day School for Girls —— Oct. 1 8tu- 
dente prepared for college. ple A. for out- 
door exercise. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 


‘YHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( O3d Year), 
For boys and girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND 1. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES ‘H UBBA RD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, C 
7 YE CA MBRIDGCE “SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). Application should be made to 
r. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys _ his fami ay, $0 
fit for —- or yo ¥ privately. i _ 
with best of care ih all respects. 
with fine tennis-court 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis-court 
and gymnasium. French spoken in the ay. Sepa- 
rate tuition and best care of health of eR 
JAMES S. GARLAND, A arv., 1866. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
WDEkR POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, college, or business. 

Laboratories. The boys are members of the ft; 
FREDERICK B. KnappP, S.B. (M.I.T.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plym 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins 1890. 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), wd ’ Master: 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys.—School year 
begins September 17. For . information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSET?S, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE’S 
School for Girls.—Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wore 


OHN W. DALZELL'S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 








Micuican, Orchard Lak 
ICHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A College Re a nang School of the highest 





grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
eased for beauty and healthfulness. For catalogue, 

address Col. J. S. Roars, Supt. 
ots Fox, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia 


Heights 
7T#%2 MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR 





New York Crry, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 
HE REED SCHOOL 
Miss Julia G. McAllister, Principal (succeeding =. 
Sylvanus on who continues as visitor.) 27th y 
begins Oct. 





New York, Kingston-on-Hudso 
OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 


School for Boys. $450 per annu 
OHN M. Cross, A. M., Principal. 





New YorE, Manlius 
T. JOHN’ S MILITAR Y SCHOOL. 
Civil Engineering. Cheasies. Business. 
Summer Schoo 
Address Wm. Soe Superintendent. 





New York, Syracuse 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON’S 
School oe <. Reopens Septomier 30, 1891. 
Refers to Hon. ee . Hewitt, Geo: 
Hon. Wayne Mic, , Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Rotace, Hon. Andrew D. White, 











Schools. 


NorRTH CAROLINA, Asheville 
A VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 


atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B. A. Oxt ford 


PENNSYL' ant, Bryn M aw 
RYN MA WR COLLEGE, ro MILES 
from Bt ong: eye College for Women.—The 
graduate and undergraduate 
courses of ety tor the academic year, will be sent 
on — 





















































































































ANIA, North Wales 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
School of Business.—Twenty-first oor Ge tem ber 
10. Board and tuition, $240. Gradua’ either sex, 
enter Freshman bes t colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col: 
lege graduate pr dar ay 8.U. _BRUNNER, P. 0. _ Box 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for yo ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1 
Students prepared for college. 
outdoor exercise. 





890. 
Ample grounds for 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Chelten 

ISS MARY E. STEVE NS’ BOARD. 

ing and Day School, 23d year. ‘‘Approved” 
Bryn Mawr and “* authorized” to prepare students 
fae that college. The Bryn Mawr entrance examina- 
tions are hel in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNS SYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopen Sept. 25. 


ENGLAND, 40 miles from Londo 
ERFECT SCHOOL+BO Ys UNDER 
ae bot a For any Bag Happy holiday home 
Lady 8 s from personal experience. P 
ut laced in. st U.S. School on return. L. D., 4 
4 Carruth, Booksellers, 340 Washington S8t., 





xem, NEUILLY, PRES ‘Paris, 22 Avenue de 
eu 
R.A. RENACK RECEIVES IN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success @ 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 


GERMANY, Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
MtHORTABLE HOME OFFERED IN 
a German family to married couple, their sons or 
daughters. Lessons in music, singing, and German if 
desired. Terms moderate. Reference, G. W. Gail & 
Ax, Baltimore. 


TICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
—A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
Louis LOMBARD, Director. 


Teachers, etc. 
HARVARD GRALUATE IN HON. 


ors, of long and successful experience as clas 
sical master and private tutor, resident abroad during 
the past six years, would take chargeof one or two 
boys and prepare them for Harvard or Oxford. Ex 
ceptional opportunity offered to parents desirous of 
giving their sons the advantages of foreign travel and 
study, combined with superior academic preparation. 
Highest references to the Harvard Faculty and to lead 
ing New York = Correspondence solicited. 
Address , P. O. Box 2751, N. Y. 


CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET— 
The Maryland Military and Naval Academy, Ox 

ford, Md.— Ample accommodations for 300 cadets and 
their officers. with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and 
gymnasium. Fine boating and bathing. House 
steam-heated and gas. Everything perfect. For Cata- 


logue, address 
S. F. NICHOLS, 295 7th. Ave., N.Y. 
ROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES (ENG- 


lish, French, German, Italian, and Spanish), sworn 
translator and interpreter at court, having resided for 
twenty-seven years in England and the last twenty 
yearsin Germany, and now being desirous of coming to 
this country, seeks engagement at some educational 
institution or elsewhere. Re eferenc ves. R.H., the Nation. 
UMMER IN EUROPE. —A LADY, 
college graduate, who has lived abroad, is arrang- 
asma l party, limited to six, for travel and study 
in Europe. Unc erstands French, German, and Italian. 
English and American references. Address 

Lic ‘HFIELD, care of the Nation. 











N. Y. 





city. 








in, 








OLLEGE PROFESSOR, GERMAN BY 

birth, Ph.D., would like to take charge of twoor 
three boys on atour to Europe during summer vaca- 
tion. Has trav ae extensively. Highest references. 
Address W. H. » care 0 of Nation. 


MASTER OF ARTS, WHO HAS 
travelled abroad and speaks French and German, 
would take charge of one or more boys for a summer 
trip to Europe. Address 
M. A., care Nation. 








RAVEL.—A LADY EXPERIENCED 
in foreign travel will conduct through Europe 
during the summer a small party of Founs people or 


ladies. Referencesexchanged. Addres 
X. Y. A., Box 51, Boston, Mass. 





LADY LIVING IN A HEALTHY 
locality in Virginia wishes to take several little 
girls toeducate with her own daughter. Terms mode- 
rate. References exchange’. Address 
Mrs. FREEMAN, Rapidan, Cuipepper Co., Va. 








bo 


1e 
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Teachers, etc. 
JOHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE, 


if with three years’ experience in teachin classics, 
desires appointment for ¥1~92 as classical instructor 
in college, or ty paratory work. Best of references- 
Address W. 8. Box 338, Ontario, California, 





“HARVARD GRADUATE IVOULD 
A like one or two > pupils to tutor for admission to 
college, References. Address Epwarp T. Leg, 41 
West 40th St., City. 
HARVARD M.A. DESIRES TO 
ZA travel in Europe aud tutor one or more boys dur- 
ing the summer vacation. TOR, Nation oftice. 


Cee W. STONE, Tutor for Hav 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








School Agencies. 


1 MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
P ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
eke, to Colleges, Schools, and 


Mrs. M. J. YounG-FULTON. 
23 Union ‘Square, New York. 


HE FI AY. TEA CHERS’ AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave’, Chicago, Il.,’and 1906 South 

Spring Street, Los ARGH, . Cc al. 100 “ed 
anual free. EVERETT O. eK & 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
ae Poo supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa- 
tors. oar near bar} centre of po Senapmoe of the 
U.S. Apply t B. RUGGLEs, nager, 
Room Cc, p alace Hotel Building, Cincinnati, oO. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
Li tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col- 
leges, 8c hools, and families. French, German, and S > 
nish spoken. Miriam Coy RIERE, 150 Sth Av., cor, 20th 


W ., |7ANTED— IN A GIRLS’ PRIVATE 
Day School which prepares for College, a teach- 

er (woman) of English and Latin. All applicants must 

be Colle ge gre iduates. Address Ss. TT. care, of Nation, _ 


Se RMERHORN’S TEA CHE RS’ 
ency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th Bt eA 


T EACHERS WANTED! 


For good positions in Colleges, Seminaries, Private 
Schools, City Schools. ete. Hundreds of teachers lo. 
cated by us the last four years. Send for Manual and 
blank. C. J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Il. 


Tutors, Gove rnesses, 
Families. Apply to 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


43 Breakfast cocna | 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


3 s 

0 Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. _ 


mains” 2 7 WESTE RE RAILWAY. 
EDONIAN RAILWAY. 

GREAT S¢ xt THERN & WESTE RN RAILWAY. 

Queenstown, Liverpool, and Glasgow to London, 
Shortest and quie kest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Slee 
ing, and Dining Cars. Tickets and Tours in Lreland, 
Scotland, Wales, England, and to Paris. 

Baauage checked through New York to London, 

r full information, Fold lers, Maps, Estimates, etc., 
apply to C. A. BARATTONI, Gen. Agent, 


852 Broadway, New York. 


Send for circulars to 
















Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent te 8 per cent wil 
one half the profits. - 








50 State Street, Boston, 


] 
Summer Schools of Harvard University. 


HakRVARD UNIVERSITY, 2 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., March 10, 1891. $ 
During the months of July and August, 1891, the | 

following-named courses of instruction will be given ye ) 
in the Summer Schools of the University | c } k 
Anglo-Saxon, Geology (3 courses), <i 
English, Physics ( & COUTS@S), oO y,) a d 
German, Phy woees? and Hygiene, j 5 
French, Field E ngineering } > 
Chemistry (4 courses), (2 courses), onsta y ¢ C i) 
Botany, Physical Training, 


and also a course of about thirty lectures concerning 
the methods of instruction in the several departments | " 
in which these courses belong. SPRING IMPORTATION 
All of the above named courses, except the two ad or 

vanced courses in Geology and those In Field Engineer 

ing, are given in the College buildings at Cambridge, | P S C SN i. ~ na \ i. 
and are open to both men and women. | at I ( Ul u mM al as \ 

The course in Physfology and Hygiene tsexpressly | Walking. Din a bk 


designed to meet the needs of teachers in the public | —— s 

ier 'Mantillas, ‘iawn ancien 
For information concerning the Summer instruction 

in Medicine, application should be made to the Dean of | Enelish Cate a Vaan ( 


the Harvard Medical School, Boylston Street, Boston, | 
Mass. } + ) a CO \ | ». 
For circulars describing each of the Summer courses 
in detail, application should be made to the Secretary ye ry 7 \ art \ ryne 

OO ve raps. 
of Harvard University, ¢ “ambridge, Mass \\ altel | I l t I i 





>) , ’ 
Hroadway AD LOE ot. 


NEW YORK. 









assistance and instruction in the design 
ing, coloring, and gilding of china, and 
is the result of several years’ study and > ter Carpets have beer stly cwebrated® 

Te tt » a . . . 


HE LATEST WORK on China Decora ql 
tion bears the seal of the Soctety of | 
Decorative Art, U.S.A. It gives valuable | 





exper! ence. 
his publication is exceedingly unique 
in form, being bound in flexible cover 
and laced _— heavy cord. Sent, postage paid, on re 


ceipt of $2 
J. B. COLT & CO., 


16 Beekman St. N ee 


- FOREIGN TOURS. 


11TH SEASON 
Our parties are strictly first class, and Limited to 
a size. June 24—Tour toSWEDEN and RUSSIA 
s- “VAC ATION TRIPS. Sept. @—EGYPT and 
ESTINE Send 5 cents for Programs t 
Rev. C. F. THOMAS, D.D 
1616 Wallace St., Philadelphia. 


CROSBY'S Te 


an ‘ ‘ 
w 1 ‘ « 


LOWELL BRUSSELS AND WILTONS, 








PHOSPHITES, 


THE SPECIAL FOOD FOR BRAIN AND NERVES, 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy's formula ‘in his ** Prize Essay" to the American Medical Ass at fa con 
posed of Vital Elements necessary to sustain in activit y mental and ; #100 « it irishes the and 
nerves, strengthens the intellect. restores lost rigor, imparts end mmce for stud Tr mand 7 
vents Nervous Exhaustion, It revitalizes both drain and os For more than twenty vears ar ling phys 
sicians have prescribed Crosby's Vitalized Phos? hites L r r the “Ure ¢ ull nervous diseases tisnota itent 
medicine” nor ‘‘stimulant.” It contains no morph! ‘ ther nar T 


Pamphlet, with testimonials, free. 
For sale by druggists, from whom no ae e should be accepte 
or sent by mail from 56 West 25th St., N. 


See that this signature ts printed om th 


“t Thelibrary of AmericanLiterature s:::2: 


“weil pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER &CO., 3 E. 14th ST.. NEW YORK B 


‘CURIOUS —- 
_The most ut ue and remarkable of a I book An 
¥ LOPEDIA of all that ts care and curt 

COrrects COMMON errors In Matters pertain 


and Social Life; opens up fresh ch 















, tio 3 ‘<n ian nse in « 
are |  ManOrOnres 
realize w many things you ought know. and doen't UNEQUALLED IN 





watil you read "Cunous Questions" Send ior ‘escrip: | TONR, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
teat .. NTS WANTED AND DURABILITY. 


KEY STONE PUBLISHING CO. Philadelphia. | 
SURUPE ZAAN SUMMEK AND WiIN- WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, Raltimore New York 
Austria; 1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 22 and 2% E. Baltimore St 148 Sth Ave, near 20th St. 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, Carf ‘Landsee, Washington, 817 Market Space 
Proprietor. . alry, sunny rooms, well furnished. 


Elevator. Supe af culsine ( table d’ bite FI cartel. 
Reduced rates in winter. ages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all BEAUTIFY| PLANT FINE TREES, 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 3 > t 

the history, science, art, music, etc., at YOUR nf : 

very moderate terms. Eminent medical care and be 





Ay for Cat 











Wma. H. PARMENTER, 
General *Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 


Mass. 





a 
ed nurses if . Best English and American EUGENE WITNESS 
references. Illustrated pamphiets sent on application. CROUNDS!I». retock. Rochester, N.Y, 
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JUST READY: 


May on Insurance 


NEW EDITION. 

The Law of Insurance, as ap- 
plied to Fire, Life, Accident, Gua- 
rantee, and other Non-Maritime 
Risks. By John Wilder May, au- 
thor of ‘ The Law of Crimes,’ etc. 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 
ANALYZED,and GREATLY EN- 
LARGED, by Frank Parsons, editor 
of ‘Morse on Banks and Banking,’ 
Perry on ‘Trusts and Trustees,’ ete. 
Two volumes, Svo, law sheep, $11.00 


net, 


The new edition of this well-known work— 
the leading treatise on the subject—presents it ina 
greatly enlarged form, the growth of the subject 
in the last nine years having necessitated the ad- 
dition of 75 per cent. more matter than that 
contained in the previous edition, and double 
the number of cases are cited, The two volumes 
contain 1,453 large octavo pages, with unusually 
full annotations, and give a complete and prac- 
tical treatment of this important subject down 
to date. 





OTHER RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


Robinson (W. C., Professor of Law in 
Yale Oniversity). A Treatise on the Law of 
Patents for Useful Inventions, 3 vols., 8vo, 
law sheep, net, $19.50. 


Cooley (Thomas M.). A Treatise on the 
Constitutional Limitations which Rest upon 
the Legislative Power of the States of the 
American Union. Sixth edition, with large 
additions, giving the results of the recent 
cases, by Alexis C. Angell of the Detroit 
Bar. 8vo, law sheep, $6.00. 


Bigelow (Melville M.). A Treatise on the 
Law of Fraud on its Civil Side. Vol. IL. 
(comprising Fraudulent Copveyances and 
Bankruptcy). 8vo, law sheep, $6.00, 


Dillon (John F.). Commentaries on the 
Law of Municipal Corporations. Fourth 
Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged, 
2 vols. 8vo, law sheep, net, $12,00, 


Massachusetts Reports, Vol. 151. 
law sheep, $2.00 net, 


8vo, 


Massachusetts Statutes. Supplement to 
the Public Statutes of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, comprising the General 
Laws from 1882 to 1888, inclusive, Thick 
8vo, law sheep, $'2.85 net. 


Higgins, Clement, and Jones (G. E.). 
A Digest of the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent for Inventions, including the 
Statutes and all Cases Decided from the 
Passing of the Statute of Monopolies to 
October, 1890. Second Edition. London: 
1890, 8vo, law sheep, $6.50 net. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
254 Washingtor Street, Boston, 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 


PUBLISH SATURDAY: 


The Memoirs of 
Talleyrand. 


Edited, with copious explanatory notes, by the 


DUC DE BROGLIE. 


Volume I., octavo, with four portraits and fac- 
similes of manuscript, $2.50, 

The work is to be complete in five volumes, 

The volumes will be sold separately. Volume 
J. includes an Introduction by the Hon. White- 
law Reid, and the General Preface by the Duc de 
Broglie. 

The Memoirsin this volume comprise: Part 
I.—The Years Preceding the Revolution, 1754- 
1791. Part II.—The Duc d'Orléans. Part III. 
—The Convention; The Directory; The Consul 
late; The Early Years of the Empire, 1791-1808, 
Part 1V.—Spanish Affairs, 1807. Part V.—The 
Erfurt Interview, 1808, 


Taileyrand’s long diplomatic career, his event- 
tul life, his unique cheracter, his exceptionally 
incisive and powerful intellect, and his keenly 
satirical analysis of the men with whom he had 
to do, render it probable that his long-expected 
Memoirs will be one of the most noteworthy 
books of the century. His remarkable utter- 
ances upon America, and the probability of some 
new light being thrown by him on the character 
of Napoleon, will give a special interest to cer- 
tain portions of the Diary. 


The second volume is to follow ina week or 
two. 

(Full descriptive Prospectus sent on applica- 
tion.) 


floughton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


King’s Chapel Sermons 


By A. P. Peasopy, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, $1 50. 


A volume of discourses singularly elevated 
in spirit, vigorous and rich in thought, and 
rising above sectarian limitations. 


Fapanese Girls and 
Women. 


By Aice M. Bacon. $1.25. 
Mis; Bacon has enjoyed exceptional adVan- 
tages for learning of Japanese domestic life. 


Ballou's Alaska. 


Tourist’s Edition, describing the 
places tourists would naturally visit, and 
giving a great deal of desirable informa- 
tion. 4 maps, $1.00. 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


Floughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


zi East Seventeenth St.. New York. 














We buy and sell bills of exchange on 

Letters and make cable transfers of — to 

of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 

also make collections and issue Com- 

C dit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa- 
reail. ple in all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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American and Other 


Authors, Publishers, 
Booksellers, Librarians, Book 
Collectors, 


AND 


ALL INTERESTED 


IN BOOKS 


(New or Old, English or Foreign), 


Are invited (if not already subscribers) to send 
a postcard, giving their name and address, 
and asking for a gratis copy of the current 
number of the London 


“ Publishers’ 


AND 


Circular 


Booksellers’ Record,” 


which is now ENLARGED and published as a 
Weekly Newspaper. Price, post free to Ame- 
rica or Canada, for 52 weeks, $2.75 (can be re- 
mitted in U. 8S. postage stamps). 

*,* Every annual subscriber to the Publishers’ 
Circular and Booksellers’ Record receives, 
without extra charge, a copy of the extra 
Christmas number, which contains over 300 


full-page and other Illustrations. 


*,* Every annual subscriber has the right toa 
gratis 3-line advertisement weekly in the “Our 
oF PrRinT Books WANTED” columns, and if the 
works wanted are obtainable at all, the adver- 
tiser is certain to have copies reported by some 
of the very large number of booksellers who 
subscribe to the paper. 

For years past many thousands of scarce 
and out-of-print works have been advertised 
for by the leading Publishers and Booksellers, 
and it would be difficult to overestimate the 
money value of sales effected by means of the 
Circular. 


IN THE EDITORIAL AND NEW BOOK 
LIST DEPARTMENTS 


No expense is spared to make them as complete 
as possible, 





Address the Publishers of the 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD, 


ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, 
FETTER LANE, LONDON, E. C. 





taz~ In view of English authors geiting 
copyright in America, this publication becomes 
additionally interesting to American ; ublish- 


ers, etc. 
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Lorp SALISBURY’S last despatch in answer 
to Mr. Blaine on the Bering Sea matter 
ought to close the controversy. Itis a model 
of cogency, conciseness, and coolness, and 
might be profitably studied by Mr. Blaine as 
a rhetorical model, even if its argumenta 
tion were less formidable. Lord Salisbury 
disdains, apparently, to notice the famous 
St. Helena precedent, but he agrees to submit 
to arbitration every essential point in dispute; 
and the neat way in which he extracts these 
points from Mr, Blaine’s confused pleading 
must delight connoisseurs. 





Mafia 
down 
is the 
India, 


A conspiracy like the New Orleans 
is usually, in other countries, put 
by some sort of martial law. This 
way the Thugs were got rid of in 
the Moonlighters in Ireland, and the Mafia 
in Sicily. Martial law, and the quick action 
of military justice, seem, in fact, the only 
efficient remedy when the local population is 
so cowed that it cannot be depended on 
for jury duty or for testimony as witnesses. 
The Molly Maguires were, it is true, 
put down in Pennsylvania by the ordinary 
action of the criminal courts. But there the 
surrounding population was not cowed. The 


Molly Maguires were surrounded by a 
great American community which was 
not afraid, and which was determined 


to get rid of hired assassins. What the 
New Orleans people could have done by 
special legislation to get rid of the Italian 
nuisance by legal means, we do not pretend 
to know. But, assuredly, all legal resources 
should have been exhausted before breaking 
jails open and slaughtering prisoners through 
the instrumentality of a promiscuous crowd 
collected in the streets. We have received 
letters commending the action of the mob, 
and conirasting the vigor and courage of 
the prominent citizens who led it and in part 
composed it, with the indifference, supine- 
ness, and cowardice touching municipal gov 
ernment of the corresponding class in this 
city. We do not print them because we can 
conceive of no good that can come, in the ex- 
isting condition of American society, of de- 
fending or excusing lawlessness or violence, 
under any provocation whatever. It is not 
everywhere, as in New Orleans, that the 
best citizens have physical force on 
their ide. But we will say that 
were the courage and fiery indignation 
of the New Orleans lawyers, merchants, 
and brokers put behind the law in this city 
for its assertion and vindication, we should be 
far better off than we are. Our correspond- 
ing class is apt to sneak away and become 
apologetic, or say, ‘‘Well, now,” when chal- 
lenged by the dangerous classes even to a 
legal and peaceable trial of strength. 





For the second time in our history, one of the 


The 











older States is to elect, at one session of the 
Legislature, two Senators for full terms of 
six years each. The first occurred in 
Louisiana during 1888, when, under the sys 


case 


tem of choosing members of the Legislature 
for four years, the law-makers were called 
upon to elect not only the successor of Mr 


Gibson, whose term was to end in 1889, 


but of Mr. Eustis, whose time did 
not run out until March 4, 1891. Mis 
sissippi will elect her first Legislature 


November 
after 


under the new Constitution in 


next, and 


its members will serve until 
the election of November The term 
of Senator George will expire in March, 
1893, while that of Senator Walthall runs on 
until March, 1895; but no other Legislature 
will be chosen until after the latter date, so 
that the Legislature elected next fall 
have to fill both seats. This state of things 
will recur every twelve years, and it is cer 
tainly an anomaly in our system. It is, of 


1895 


will 


course, desirable to have the Senate removed 
as far as possible from the influence of sudden 
waves of popular feeling, but the Louisians 
and Mississippi plan does not 
this result. Onthe contrary, it might happen 
that a temporary craze, that 
swept over Kansas last November, would 
sweep into the Mississippi Capito! next No 
Legislature which would give not 
that falls 


help to secure 


like which 


vember a 
only the seat vacant in March, 
1893, but 
1895, to 
trines which the people would repudiate long 


before 1895. 


Ie ; S. to. fi) } 
also the one which is already filled 


until representatives of wild doe 


The Farmers’ Alliance has set out to cap 
ture both these Mississippi Senatorships for 


men who will pledge themselves to 


supp 
“se 


the absurd sub-treasury project. But both 


- 


c 
Mr. George, who will stand for 
and Mr. Walthall, 


will 


who announces that he 


not be a candidate, have c 


letters against this crazy sch 


gent and convincing that it seems al 
ready clear that they the 
people with them. Mr 

the unconstitutionality 


and declares his belief tl 
not 


farmers, but rather a curse 





scheme would 


prove 


be very costly, necessitating the emp! 


Vyment 


14 this 


of many thousands of 


cost would in the main be paid, as taxes 
farmers and 


Mr. Lamar’s 


labor 
ex- 


Te- 
instructions of the Lezgis- 
ure to vote for free silver coinage a dozen 
constituents for 
vindication, and was unanimously re@lected. 
Mr a similar re- 
ward for his courage. 


years ago, went before his 


George promises to reap 





Illinois have covered 
something different from 
glory by abandoning their honored and hon- 


The Republicans of 


themselves with 






ation. 


orable candidate for Senator, Richard J 
Oglesby, and running after a will-o’-the-wisp 
or several such, in the persons of Streeter 


Moore, Lindley, and what not who inseribe on 
their banners the initials F. M. B. A Oxgles 
by was the Republican caucus nominee, and 


was entitled under party rules and usage to 


the stanch ar ted support of the Repub 
lican members of the Legislature. But, after 
voting for him a while, a coterie of ‘‘ smart 
fellows * conceived the idea that they mig! 
beat Palmer by aband their own non 
ree and voting for one Streeter, a Greenback 
Lab t avitator of the ‘ 5em. Time This was 
‘changing front in the face of emy 
ind doing so under pe uliarlv hazardous cir 
cumstances, since, in order to elect Streeter 


Was necessary to transfert 


their votes. Thev had 100in all, andthe FM 
B. A. people had 3. It required 108 to e! 
Therefore, if there should be ot bstinat 
member, one who believed in sticking to his 
own text and his own candidate, the ‘ 
Tt ivre chat s fr t » fac f 
the enemy would fat! and most likely bring 
disaster. It turne if that there were a dozen 
who could pot be driven ou their ow 
camp. 

l eectio tT (we Pa t rT determ s 
thy : litic vis € ¢ ~ ‘ n the 
F ¥-seconad ( Tess l l s.atures 
Fiortda and Ca r s have still to elect, 
but there is no doubt as to the result in each 
case—a D crat in Florida and a Reput 
ean in Califor i This w ve the Repub 
licans 47 members and the O sli} 4 the 
latter including the two Alliance men from 
kK ansas and S Dak i T} s would be 
a Rey an majority of six if f the 
47 cou 1 be cy led i} But they can 
not Three i I iamely, Paddock of 
N braska, Pettiar w of South Dakota, and 
P ut } t Ka Sas vot d against the Me 
Kinley B st October, and Hansbrough 
the new Senator from North Dakota, is com- 
mitted against all high-tariff measures. It is 
ther re bi us that the Senate no longer 
contains a high-tariff majority, and there is 
every reason to suppose that it may pass 
bills reducing the tariff on particular articles 
if the House sends over such measures. 


admission of half-a dozen new 


States. ‘‘the sure Republican majority in 
the Senate for ten years ’ which was count 
ed upon only a year ago, has already van- 
ished 





We have had lately, in the form of inter- 
views, the opinions of Senator Peffer and 
Congressman Simpson of Kansas on the sub- 
ject of finance. Both these gentlemen are 
representatives of the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
both have betrayed a fondness for Govern- 
ment paper money rather than for silver. 
And now comes Congressman Davis of the 
same State and the same Alliance. His in- 
terview on money and finance is published in 








the Philadelphia Press. ‘‘ We hold,” he 
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says, ‘‘that banks should not be allowed to 
issue notes. Theseshould be printed and put 
out by the Government. The tariff should 
be reduced till there is a deficit in the Trea- 
sury, and then greenbacks should be printed 
and issued to pay all claimants.” Being asked 
whether the notes « ou'd be redeemable, he re- 
plies: ‘‘ No ; not in metal money. Each bill 
should bear the legend, say, ‘One dollar, re- 
ceivable for all dues and debts.’ This 
would make it receivable for all taxes and 
import duties, and legal-tender. This would 
keep it perpetually at par ””—meaning at par 
with itself, of course. Each note would 
be worth as much as every other note of the 
same denomination. This was one of the 
peculiarities of the French assignats, and of 
our Continental money, and of the Confede- 
rate money. Every dollar was at par with 
every other dollar, whether of the original 
issue or of any subsequent issue. The ad- 
vantages of having a currency always at par 
are too obvious to require comment. 





Congressman Davis has other advanced 
views on the subject of finance. He would 
have the Government lend its new legal- 
tender notes to farmers at 1 per cent. inte- 
rest. Being asked how the lending should 
be done, he said : 

* This way: Suppose I owe you $5,000 and ac- 

cumulated interest on my farm. This new 
law would direct you to add the _ inte- 
rest to the principal and go to the 
Treasurer of my county and file the mort- 
gave and an abstract of the property and get 
a check on the nearest bank for the entire 
debt. ‘That would satisfy you. Then the 
County Treasurer makes a draft on the United 
States Treasurer for the money, and gets it— 
in crisp, new bills. That satisfies him. The 
United States Treasurer accepts the mortgage 
on the farm (providing it Is worth the amount 
of the mortgage) and sends word to me when 
the 1 per cent. interest isdue, Is not that sim- 
ple? It is the first news I have had of the 
transfer of the debt. That ought to suit every- 
body.” 
A check on the nearest bank! Good gra- 
cious, are we to have banks still 2? What do 
we want banks for after the Government 
has taken in hand the whole business of 
making and lending money ? And what is 
the use of the mortgage, anyway? Mr. 
Davis hints that the United States Treasurer 
is only to pay out his crisp, new bills if the 
farm is worth the amount of the mortgage. 
Worth the amount in what? Net in metal 
money, but in the bills themselves, which are 
always to be at par with each other. The 
bills, to0, would be at par with the mortgage, 
the mortgage at par with the bills. Why 
not make the mortgage legal-tender, and 
done with it? That would save time and 
dispense with the services of the bank, and 
everybody would be as well satisfied as with 
the other plan, if not better. 





The Republicans in the Maine Legislature 
have defeated the proposed Australian Bal- 
lot Law, on the avowed ground that the re- 
form was favored by the Democrats, and 
that the adoption of a system which allows 
men to vote their convictions would endan- 
ger Republican control of the State. Bou- 


telle of the Bangor Wiig, who has led the 
fight against the secret ballot, has based his 





opposition openly and emphatically on 
these two grounds: (1) That the Demo- 


crats favored the reform, and _ there- 
fore the Republicans should go against 
it; (2) that the Democrats favored 


the reform because they thought a secret 
ballot would help their party and hurt the 
Republicans, and that they were entirely 
right in thinking so. ‘‘ Let the Republi- 
cans Stand Firm,” was Boutelle’s last ap- 
peal in the Whig to the Republicans 
in the Legislature before the vote was 
taken in the House at Augusta last 
week, and his position that the propos- 
ed reform was a ‘‘ dangerous scheme” for 
Republicans to permit was endorsed by the 
party. More than two-thirds of the Repub- 
lican members voted against the bill, defeat- 
ing it by a vote of 74 to 71. 





The bill pending at Albany to tax all in- 
heritances over $5,000 has been made the 
subject of loud objurgation and protest, as 
though it were prima facie an act of spolia- 
tion. We are accustomed to consider the 
estate of every deceased person as the right- 
ful property of his next of kin, and hence 
to conclude that the State has no 
more right to help itself to a portion 
of the property than to seize arbitrarily the 
earnings of a living person. But the fact 
historically is that it is the State, and only 
the State, that enables surviving relatives, 
even children, to enjoy the possessions of the 
deceased. Without the State, ¢. e., organized 
society, all property is the prey of the 
strongest, and most especially any property 
whose owner no longer has need of it. It is 
the State that enables the owner to make 
disposition of it after his death. The question 
whether the State should take some portion 
of it for its own uses is one of detail, and not 
of abstract principle. Most civilized com- 
munities recognize the fact that the death of 
the father or mother leaves the family in a 
worse position than it was before, since it is 
deprived of the earnings and care that it for- 
merly received, and hence that the estate, so 
far as concerns the direct heirs, should not 
be the subject of a special tax. Most com- 
munities, New York among the number, 
consider the property of decedents passing 
by willor inheritance not in the direct line 
as property subject to a special tax. The 
tendency and drift of enlightened opinion 
at the present day is towards the special tax- 
ation of large inheritances both in the direct 
and the indirect line. Of course, such tax- 
ation may be perverted and made an instru- 
ment of gross injustice, but it is not to be 
classed as spoliation per se, 





Census Office bulletins furnish the num- 
ber of white and colored pupils respectively 
enrolled during the census year in the pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools of five of 
the Southern States, viz., Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Louisiana. The total population by races 
has been announced for all these States 
except South Carolina. The following ta- 
ble shows the number of white and of color- 








ed pupils enrolled in each of the States men- 
tioned except South Carolina, the total white 
and colored population, and the percentage 
of the total population of each race which 
the school enrolment constitutes : 





























' 
Population. ‘School enrolment. 
States. sina a 
White. | Colored. | White. Colored. 
Maryland...| 824,149 218,004 | 167,338 | 37,009 
Virginia....| 1,014,680 | 640,857 | 233,444 | 123,601 
| | 
N. Carolina.) 1,049,191 | 667,170 | 232,427 | 120,405 
Louisiana..| 654,712 | 562,893 | 94,417 | 55,058 
| 
Percentage of school en- 
rolment to total popu- 
States. lation. 
White. | Colored. 
Maryland ...seesesersecveees 20.31 | 16.98 
| 
WIRRIOIR 6 vccseneses seveaees 23.01 | 19.30 
North Carolina.........+++- 22.15 | 21.23 
DN si cannisncnns 1701 | 90.78 


| 





As was to be expected, a larger percent- 
age of the white than of the negro popula- 
tion is at school in each of these States, In 
North Carolina the difference between the 
percentages of the two races at school is ap 
parently but trifling, and it is not very great 
in either Maryland or Virginia. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that because of its 
heavy birth and death-rates it is probable 
that a larger proportion of the negro than of 
the white population is within the school 
age, and that consequently these differences 
against the blacks are larger than they seem 
to be. But, after all proper allowance is 
made on the score just mentioned, the com- 
parison for the States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina is eminently 
satisfactory. Not so much can be said for 
Louisiana, in which State proportionately 
but little more than half as many negroes as 
white children are at school. While these 
figures show that there is still much to be 
accomplished in Louisiana, the fact that the 
public-school enrolment of the State has in 
the last ten years increased 53.52 per cent., 
as against an increase of population of but 
19.01 per cent., shows that great progress is 
being made in the right direction. 





Two letters in the Zradesman, one from 
Youngstown and the other from Cleveland, 
Ohio, give particulars of the shut-down of 
iron furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys, caused by the competition of South- 
erniron. Of a total of fifteen stacks in the 
Mahoning Valley only three are now active. 
The restriction of the output amounts to 
5,000 tons of pig-iron perday. The number 
of workmen idle is estimated at 2,000, which 
is much smaller than might be supposed, 
considering the great curtailment of produc- 
tion. The shipment of Lake Superior ore 
is already cut down one-third, and a further 
reduction is expected. Vessel freights must 
necessarily be reduced. The causes of this 
serious revolution in the iron trade are stated 
by Mr. Runyan, of the firm of Runyan, 
Stubbs & Mack of Cleveland, thus: 
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*« They [the South] have their ore, coke, and 
limestone right at their doors, which is an 
ideal condition. Their investment in these 
lands, owing to the primary cheapness, is not 


reat, labor is cheap, and, greatest of 
all, the furnaces in the South are great 
ly favored by the railroads On the 


other hand, take the Mahoning Valley fur- 
naces. The ore must be dug out of the Very 
bowels of the earth, brought up to the surface, 
and loaded on cars. It is hauled to the lakes 
and dumped in vessels, transported several 
hundred miles, then shovelled out of the ves- 
sels on to docks, and from the docks to the 
cars, and carried another hundred miles or 
more to the furnaces,” 


This is no new tale. On the contrary, it has 
been teported a hundred times since the 
close of the war, but it was not believed 
until the iron actually came. How to meet 
this competition,which no McKinley Bill can 
shut out, isaserious problem. The writer 
says that in order to compete with the 
Southern product, the Ohio furnaces must 
be able to sell mill iron at Cleveland for $12 
per ton. The price of Scotch pig at Glasgow 
at last accounts was $11.18 per ton, and of 
Middlesbrough pig in the Cleveland dis 
trict about $10. It would seem, therefore, 
that a duty of $6.72 per ton was not of much 
use except to deprive the New England 
manufacturers of the cheapest raw mater.al 
within their reach. 
the Southern iron 
where met the suggestion that, when the 
have crushed out Northern 
competition, they will put up their prices 
and extort any sums they please from con- 
Only foreigners do that. 


In all the discussions of 
question, we have no- 


Southerners 


sumers, 





The money-seeking manifesto from Par- 
nell will, we trust, meet with the response it 
deserves from such of the American-Irish 
as have any money to spare for Irish needs. 
To subscribe for the maintenance of Par 
nell’s agitation now would justify the 
most violent charges ever brought against 
their There is view of 
Parnell’s position which now warrants his 
remaining in the field. No matter how un- 
justly he may have been treated, either by 
Gladstone or by his own Irish colleagues, 
his one duty to Ireland is to get out of sight. 
The fact that he been ill-used 
not authorize him to go on wrecking the 
home-rule movement. Every attack he makes 
on the other Home-Rulers helps to disgust 
the civilized world with the Irish cause, and 
satisfy foreign observers of its hopelessness, 


intelligence. no 


has does 


According to his own account, the only 
honest and sensible men connected with the 
cause are himself and a few personal fol- 
lowers of the kind he has sent here to raise 
money. But if this were true, what ra- 
tional man would care to see Ireland a 
self-governing country? If be not 


this 


true, what a spectacle of effrontery he 
presents, All money given to him will be 


used as directly to discredit home rule as if 
t were given to the Tory electioneering fund 


and far more efficiently. In fact, there is 
i i ae? : : 

indant reason for believing that Parnell 
is now getting all the help from the Ministry 


He Can get privately and indirectly. 











The People’s Palace in East London has ! 


entered upon a new phase of its e 


Th. 








xistence, 


which is likely to be its last, unless radical 


measures to mend matters are taken, 


speedily. It has now come to light 
Palace is heavily burdened with det 
on the verge of bankruptcy. For 


two years there has been a larg 





and that 


that the 
yt, and is 
the tis 


e 
lanced., Mest 


when accounts have been ba 

of the original endowment was spe? 
in buying land and putting up t 
present buildings; the grants of the Char 


the 


Commissioners and 


have not been sufficient to meet ¢ 


I rape ts’ C 


mpa 


*Xpens ~ 


Perhaps the most disheartening fact of all is 


that, despite the almost lavish ex] 


which now threatens financial 
f. 


sult, the Pa ace has f aile d Signa ly tk 


plish the work for which it 
intended. 


Was ( 
Its real object, as it 
stood in the beginning, was to cont 
the amusement and recreation of the 
working classes of the East End. 
three years ago our London corre 


pointed out its tendency to subs 


ruin a 


yendity 


»PHCCOL 


rig 





Sth 
t 


titute 


struction for amusement, and to appeal to 


t 


entirely different classof people. <A 


exactly what has happened. } 
Edmund Hay Currie has just admi 
there is the Palace 1 
sorbed by the class who are ¢ 


a chance of 


uit 


i 


provide themselves with 


amuse! 


to have been already brought about. The 
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THE NEW ORLEANS MASSACRE, 


Tue New Orleans massacre is a horrible il- 
lustration of the working of municipal 
government among us when at its worst. 
None of our cities is as badly governed 
as New Orleans is, but there is not one 
of our larger ones which is not head- 
ing in the same direction. It has, more 
than all the others, been used to 
violence of all kinds before and since the 
war. Assassinations and attempts at assas- 
sination, street fights, and bloody duels have 
been constant accompaniments of its politics 
and of its administration of justice. It 


has had a local revolution in our own 
time, in which the State Carpet- bag 
Government was overthrown, on Prcsi- 


dent Grant’s refusing to furnish troops 
for its protection. Consequently, even the 
more respectable and sober-minded portion 
of the community are in a constant state of 
readiness for remedial violence. When 
things go very wrong, it is a comparatively 
easy thing to call an indignation meeting, 
convert it on the spot into an armed mob, 
and ‘‘ execute the people’s will” at the muz- 
zle of the pistol and the rifle. Behind such 
a state of public sentiment the law is always 
weak, and oflicials very apt to be corrupt, and 
ruflians very powerful. The assassination of 
the Chief of Police last October was undoubt- 
edly the result of the same social conditions 
which caused the failure of the jury trial 
and the massacre of the acquitted prison- 
ers in the jail. In such social conditions 
men’s reliance on the law for protection is 
necessarily small. Somehow or other the 
known presence of Judge Lynch in a com- 
munity makes people careless about the cha- 
racter of the judges and juries provided by 
the Constitution. They are like gluttonous 
persons who think they have a pill which is 
a sure cure for indigestion. 

The Italian assassins, if there are any left 
in the city, who murdered or connived at 
the murder of the Chief of Police, are doubt- 
less terribly awed by what has happened, 
and so are the jury-fixers and suborners of 
perjury, and the whole crowd of malefac- 
tors, and they will keep out of sight fora 
year or two. But the seeds of improve 
ment have not been sown. The situa- 
tion has not been radically or perma- 
nently changed for the better, and the 
prominent citizens who have headed the 
mob and superintended the shocking scenes 
in the jail have set an example of law- 
lessness which bas certainly unfitted them 
for the work of real municipal reform. 
Yet if any one at this distance could 
tella New Orleans reformer how to go to 
work with advantage, he would have to be 
wiser than we pretend to be; but it should 
certainly not be in this way. 

For the rest of the country the affair is 
simple disgrace and embarrassment. Secre- 
tary Blaine is now at last placed in a situa- 
tion in which his capacity in raising a cloud 
of words will stand him in good stead. Al- 
though most of the Italians who have been 
killed were naturalized citizens of the 
United States, some were foreigners, and 
the fact that all are Italians has natu- 





rally roused the indignation cf the Italian 
Government and of Italians all over the 
world. Marquis Rudini will ask for satisfac- 
tion of some kind, and under the law of na- 
tions is entitled to it, but under our Consti- 
tution there is no means of giving it to him. 
The massacre in New Orleans is an offence 
against the State law, but the Italian 
Government has no relations with the 
State of Louisiana, and, touching crimes 
against persons or property committed with- 
in the State, the Federal Government has 
no power over the State authorities. In fact, 
there is an unbroken line of Federal repu 
diation of responsibility for acts of violence 
committed against foreigners in the State’s 
jurisdiction, or even for the action of State 
courts or officials. 

In the Macleod case, where a British sub- 
ject was put on trial in a New York court 
for murder for acts committed as a soldier in 
the British service, and of which the British 
Government assumed the responsibility, Sec- 
retary Webster was delivered from a very 
embarrassing position by the man’s acquit- 
tal; but Congress promptly passed an act 
providing for the transfer of all such cases 
by habeas corpus to the Federal courts. In 
the case of Baldwin vs. Franks, Baldwin 
was arrested under a United States warrant 
charging him with conspiring with oth- 
ers ‘‘to deprive certain Chinese allens of 
the equal protection of the laws and of 
equal privileges and immunities under the 
laws’; in other words, to drive them out 
of the place where they lived and did busi- 
ness, Under section 5519 of the United States 
Revised Statutes, the court held that 
although Congress undoubtedly had the 
power to make this statute cover aliens, 
it had not done so (Judges Har- 
lan and Field dissenting), and Baldwin 
was therefore discharged. This is a clear 
and serious defect in our Federal legislation. 
As regards the aliens who were killed in 
New Orleans by the mob, the Federal au- 
thorities ought to have the power to prose- 


cute and bring to justice all who 
participated in the lynching; and until 
such power is bestowed on them we 


shall every now and then, when cases of this 
sort occur, cut a sorry figure before the civi- 
lized world. We got off easily touching the 
Chinese outrages, because the Chinese are 
patient, barbarous, and far off, and hold life 
cheap; but the Italians are very different 
people, and we shall have no small difficulty 
in meeting the remonstrances which are 
doubtless now on their way. 


THE CENSUS AND THE COLORED 
POPULATION. 
Tue Census Office has announced the popu- 
lation by races of the District of Columbia 
and of each of the old slave States except 
Mississippi and South Carolina. The follow- 
ing tables show for each census since 1860 
the aggregate population by races of the 
District of Columbia and of the fourteen 
Southern States, exclusive of the two 


named, the increase of each race during 
each decade, and the percentage of that in- 
crease : 











Population. 
Date of census. pocianeres : eee 
White. Colored, 
er eee ae eT 14,495,166 5,504,883 
oS NC RS ee 11,707,751 | 4,844,830 
V7, ee Bos Ne Say eee 8,793,792 | 8,678,807 
| 
Race re ee 7,452,263 | 8,365,800 
| 
a | Percentage of 
Date of Increase. | increase. 
a Seca sewer eer ee =e 
| White. | Colored. | White. Colored 
es | 
Se .| 2,787,415 660,252 | 23.81 | 138.63 
| ' | 
BBOO Ss icved | 2,913,959 | 1,165,763 | 33.13 | 31.60 
| | | 
: Ey ‘| 1,841,529 | $12,977 | 18.00 | 9.30 
If the States of Mississippi and South 


Carolina are included, the negroes, during 
the decade from 1870 to 1880, increased 
somewhat more rapidly than the whites in 
the South as a whole. In particular States 
their rate of increase was very much greater. 
In the last ten years these results of the cen- 
sus of 1880 have been frequently cited to 
prove that certain sections of the South 
were in process of Africanization. If the 
census of 1890 can be trusted, the cefects of 
that of 1870, and not the fecundity of the ne- 
grorace, were the cause of theapparently great 
increase in that race revealed by the enu- 
meration of 1880. In every Southern State 
the official figures for which have been given 
out, the whites have during the last decad 
made a larger absolute increase, and in every 
one except Arkansas and West Virginia a 
larger relative increase, than have the ne 
groes, as the following table will show: 





| Increase. |Percentage of ine 
States. a ies 

| White. | Colored.| White. | Colored. 

Alabama ..... | 168,611 81,828} 25.46 | 18: 
Arkansas .....| 224,986 | 100,561 | 38.03 | 47.74 
Delaware..... | 19,269 2,580 | 16.04 | 9.76 
Dist.ofColum.; 36,946 16,331 | 30.80 | 27.40 
Georgia......| 156,556) 138,583 | 19.16 | 19.11 
Florida... ...| 81,856/ 39,988 | 57.40 | 31.58 
Kentucky cil 208,347 1,530 | 15.13 | Bt 
Louisiana.....| 99,758; 79,288 | 21.93 | 16.38 
Maryland..... | 99,456} 7,774 | 13.72 | 3.70 
Missouri ...... | 501,642) 8,781 | 24.80 | 6.04 
N. Carolina. - 181,949 | 35,803 | 20.08 | 6.76 
oe See | 643,953) 99,453 | 45.48 | 25.28 
Tennessee bell 194.140 | 91,149 | 17.05 | (Se 
Virginia...... | 133,822/ 9,241 | 15.19 | 1.46 
W. Virginia...| 136,725) 7,622 | 28.07 | 20.44 
Total ...504: 2,787,416 660,252 | 23.81 | 13.68 


The bringing in of colored laborers to 
work in the mines and on the railroads of 
West Virginia explains the relatively con- 
siderable negro increase there. The negro 
population is, however, still numerically an 
unimportant element in the State. 

There has been a large negro immigration to 
Arkansas from almost all of the more South- 
ern States ; but as the colored inhabitants to- 
day constitute but little more than one-fourth 
of its population, and as even during the 
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last decade the white increase, though rela- 
tively less, was absolutely 124,000 more than 
the negro, there is no probability that the 
negroes will, in Arkansas, ever outnumber 
the whites. 

In every State, except Georgia, in which 
the negroes were in 1880 nearly as numerous 
as the whites, the latter have increased since 
that year much more rapidly than the 
former. In Georgia the ratio of growth 
has been practically the same for the two 
races; What trifling difference there was, 
was in favor of the whites. In all of 
the more northern Southern States, except 
Vest Virginia, the ratio of the colored 
increase has been very small. Indeed, in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland the negro 
population has, practically speaking, re 

yained stationary in point of numbers, while 
n Delaware, Missouri, North Carolina, and 


lennessee the negro increase was less than 10 


percent, It is not impossible that an explana- 
tion of this slow growth will be made ap 

irent when the race 
free States are given out. 


figures for the old 
The negro po 
pulation of California, the only Northern 
State the race statistics for which are as yet 
ivailable, nearly doubled during the decade. 
In Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, 
nd Texas, there was a considerable negro 
increase, but that of the whites was still 
treater, 

As the censuses of 1870 and of 1880 have 
shown us, it is not altogether safe to rest too 
curely on the results deduced from a com- 
irison of the figures of two immediately 
ucceeding census enumerations. It may 
herefore be worth while to compare the sta- 
the eleventh with those of the 
the last taken before the 
things in the South 


istics of 
eighth census, 


ld order of made 


for the new. As the following 
table, which gives for 1860 and for 
1890 the number of negroes in every 


in each of 
e Southern States, except Mississippi and 


0,000 of aggregate population 


South Carolina, will show, the negro popu 
lation of the more northern Southern States 
proportionately much less numerous than 


was thirty years ago, while there has been, 


except in Texas, very little change in the 
relative proportions of white and colored 
habitants in the more southern States: 

Number of negroes in every 

10,000 of total population. 

States 
1890 1860, 

at Virginla........... 439 1 
is cecteceyiaveks 575 1,00. 
SR ee 1,469 2,045 
NO c eee o) 722 1,927 
Marty laitets eins once ce 2,001 2,491 
is 2,204 3,027 
MNOMOO s 5s.< sdesnsesce 2,457 2,550 
ee 2,758 2,555 
trict of Columbia 206 1, 
Carolina 505 3 
iv wawe s ee bark 870 4,327 

Reccanecressy 4,258 4,4 
MA cet eeceecesece 4,504 4.540 
2! Ren cabana 4,701 4,408 
MOB iiaiss/seweeccune 5,032 4,49 
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In Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, Vir 
ginia, and Texas there has been a marked 
A large white im 
migration to the first and the last-mentioned 
of these States, and a negro 
northward from the other three, have been 
the cause of this 
mer numerical 
In West Virginia, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and Florida the 
whites 1860, but not 
In Louisiana, Arkansas, and 


relative negro decrease. 
emigration 


great in the for 
the 


Tennessee : 


change 


proportions of races 


have gained since 
very much. 
Georgia, on the other hand, the negroes have 
grown somewhat, and in the District of Co 
lumbia very much more rapidly than the 
whites. The great negro increase in the Dis 


flocking in 


trict was, of course, due to the 
of negroes during and immediately after the 
During the last the 
population of the District has grown faster 
than the black. 


In considering 


war. decade whit 


the statistics which show 


the maintenance during the 





last thirty years 


of arace equilibrium in the more southern 


States, it must be borne in mind that th: 


ccnditions existing in all of these States 


during a portion, and in some of them dur 
ing the greater part, of this period were mort 
unfavorable to the increase of the white pop 

lation than they are likely to be again. If 
circumstances the whites } 


been hold 
growing more rapidly than the other race, 


under such Lay 


able to their own, and are now 


there need, it would seem, be little fear that 


the Caucasian will ever be relatively less 
numerous in any considerable portion of thi 
South than he now is. 

It is true that if there were no imn 


tion from abroad to swell the numbers 
the white race, the negro woul 
able to hold his own. 
increase is apparently about the same as that 
of the white his greater death rate be 


ing offset 


man, ‘ 
by a greater birth-rate. The rat 
for 

deducting the gain by immi 
14.40 
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whole, after 
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petty politicians in other sections, 
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But the passage in the Lraminer which most 


grates 


moralist is this—for we always like to get 


on us as coming from a professional 
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from religious men the benefit of their re- 
ligion for the affairs of daily life, as we 
have shown in discussing the Rev. Dr. 
Funk’s case and the Rev. Wanamaker’s: 


‘** But to one thing we may as well make up 
our minds, and that is to pay more for our 
books. The moralists tel] us that we ought to 
be willing to do this, because now our books 
will be ‘honestly come by.’ Honesty had 
smali part in the passage of a bill that will re- 
sult in a few years in the formation of a power- 
ful monopoly, in utter disregard of the in- 
terests of authors on the one hand and of 
readers on the other. It requires no special 
wisdom or gift of prophecy to predict this out- 
come of the Copyright Bill.” 


Now, is it possible that this means that “the 
moralists” are wrong in telling the Chris- 
tians that they ought to be willing to pay 
more for a book ‘‘ honestly come by” than 
for a stolen book ? Is it not true that one 
of the aims and uses of Christianity is to 
reconcile people to the expensiveness of 
honesty, and to make repulsive the cheap- 
ness and economy of theft? Why should 
a Christian man be annoyed by having to 
pay more for a book to the lawful owner of 
it than he would have to pay to a man who 
stole it, any more than by having to pay 
more for trousers to an honest tailor than to 
a receiver of stolen clothing ? 

Surely, also, the Haaminer does not mean 
to teach our Baptist brethren that an act 
which puts a stop to one form of thieving is 
not to be respected unless we are sure that 
the motives of all its promoters are high and 
noble. Hardly any act is passed by any 
Legislature from which some knavish per- 
son may not in some way profit, but this is, 
or ought to be, for religious men, a small 
matter, provided that in the main the mea- 
sure works for righteousness. We have be- 
fore now compared the protection given to 
American printers in the Copyright Act 
to a provision requiring foreigners on our 
soil to wear American clothing in order to 
entitle them to the protection of the po- 
lice and access to the courts of justice. But 
if it had been our practice to plunder all 
foreigners landing on our shores, no matter 
what clothing they wore, assuredly it would 
be the duty of Christian men to hail with de- 
light a statute which admitted foreigners to 
civil rights on condition of putting on an 
American suit as soon as they landed, with- 
out inquiring too narrowly into the designs 
of the American clothing-men who got the 
bill passed. It is, we admit, a national dis- 
grace to attach any condition at all, except 
honesty and peaceable behavior, to the 
stranger’s and sojourner’s enjoyment of the 
protection of our laws for his person and 
property; but it is not by any means such a 
disgrace as allowing bands of wreckers to 
wait for him at the wharf and rob him the 
minute he lands of everything salableamong 
his effects. In other words, the Copyright 
Bill isa great advance towards justice and 
fair dealing, and the duty of good citizens 
towards it now is not depreciation of what 
it is doing, but insistence on what it has left 
undone. 


CONGRESS AND THE PAN-AMERICAN 
PROJECTS. 

At the time when Mr. Blaine was so care- 

fully guarding the delegates to the Interna- 








tional Conference from contact with our 
Congressmen, a Western member remarked 
that the Secretary was having a very fine 
t'me all by himself, but that when he came 
to ask Congress to carry out his schemes, he 
would wish he had recalled the existence of 
American legislators. A review of the fate 
that has overtaken those schemes in the 
Vifty-first Congress will show that the Rep- 
resentative from the West was putting it 
mildly, 

First in order and importance among the 
recommendations of the Pan-American Con- 
gress was the treaty of arbitration. This 
has been put in the very fore-front of the 
wonderful achievements of Mr. Blaine, and 
mentioned with almost tearful emotion by 
himself and others. If the Senate has rati- 
ficd that treaty, no account of the fact has 
been given to the world, and it is safe to say 
that no scruples about the secrecy of 
the Senate’s action would have preyented 
the Department of State from trumpeting 
the news abroad if it actually had 
been ratified. The important thing is, that 
this failure to ratify really destroys the 
whole measure, since one of the provisions 
of the suggested treaty called for an ex- 
change of ratifications on or before May 1, 
1891. With no extra session of the Senate 
in prospect, the entire treaty will lapse, and 
the prediction of Minister Romero that the 
United States themselves would never agree 
to it will be fulfilled. It would be possible, 
of course, to secure a general agreement to 
ex‘end the period within which ratification 
must be effected ; but it would be difficult to 
explain to other nations the strange dilatori- 
ness of the United States in accepting the 
work of their own Secretary of State. And 
it is to be remembered, too, that the other 
mcmbers of the Conference have been as 
backward as our selves. We believe that 
only Ecuador and Bolivia have given in an 
unqualified adherence to the treaty. With 
all the great Powers of the hemisphere de- 
clining to touch it so far, this grand inven- 
tiun to establish a universal American alli- 
ance of peace is left dangling in absurd help 
les:ness, 

Many other recommendations have been 
similarly ignored by our Congres3. The 
sc.eme Of international and proportional sub- 
sidies to steamships does not appear to have 
been so much as considered. Probably it was 
not meant for serious consideration, but only 
as an additional lift to our own subsidy-seek- 
ing lines. The proposed simplification of cus- 
toms regulations has met with no other com- 
meut than the ghastly one of the McKinley 
Acministrative Bill. The charter urged for 
an international bank has not been granted. 
The recommendation of the adoption of the 
mc'ric system was only a good joke anyhow, 
so far as we were concerned, and its rejec- 
tion was to have been foreseen. About as 
jocose was the proposition that we should 
give in our adherence to the international 
treaties on copyright, patents, and trade- 
marks, adopted by the Montevideo Congress 
of 1888, and that, too, has been quietly ig- 
nored. The projected Latin-American Me- 
morial Library in the city of Washington 
has also failed to appear. 








There are left the proposed international 
railroad and the scheme for a monetary 
union, or common silver coinage. The for- 
mer has been accepted, so far as to appro- 
priate money for the initial surveys and ap- 
point civil engineers to act in unison with 
those named by othercountries. This is not 
acase, however, where it is the first step that 
costs, and all the immense financial and diplo- 
matic difficulties that beset the project yet re- 
main untouched. The naming of a Commis- 
sion to study the question of an international 
silver coinage was regarded at the time as 
only a way of confessing the insolubility of 
the problem, If the Congress itself could 
not come to an agreement, there is no likeli- 
hood that the Commission can. And there 
would still be our own obstinate Congress to 
encounter, with the great uncertainties of its 
temper on the whole silver question. Neither 
of these two recommendations, therefore, 
can be regarded as more than tentatively ac- 
cepted; yet their partial endorsement is 
about all that is left over of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress. 

In acertain sense, these results come simply 
to emphasize afresh the Platonic and unprac- 
tical nature of the entire undertaking. This 
was perceived as soon as the gathering came 
together. Of course, a Platonic assemblage 
may have valuable indirect results, and such 
the Pan-American Congress undoubtedly 
had. But its solemn deliberation for months 
and grave resolutions were, after all, but a 
simulacrum of practical action. On the other 
hand, the cool way in which the whole thing 
has been ignored by our Congress is only an- 
other evidence of the narrow views of Con- 
gressmen and their absorption in local con- 
cerns and the schemes of partisan politics. 
Speaker Reed’s contemptuous allusion to 
pottering over questions of trade with ‘‘ a 
lot of Dagoes ” correctly expressed the men- 
tal attitude of the average member. Why 
should they trouble themselves over matters 
of international interest, which they could 
not understand, when there were private 
pensions to be slipped through Congress 
and all the thimble-rigging connected with 
public-building bills to be attended to ? 





SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE FAYER- 
WEATHER CASE, 
Now that the Fayerweather will contest 
has been settled, the will proved, and every- 
body satisfied, it is proper to call attention 
to some aspects of the case which are of 
more than temporary interest. At an early 
period in English history it was found 


necessary, for feudal reasons, to enact 
statutes of mortmain, as they were 
called, by which the educational and 


religious corporations of that day were 
restrained to a considerable extent from 
acquiring landed property. At that period, 
it is to be remembered, property in land was 
about the only kind of property of which 
the common law took much account, but 
such is the conservatism of this law that 
these statutes have continued without mate- 
rial extension or restriction down to a time 
when personal property has become at least 
as important as realty. These statutes, we 
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believe, were never held applicable outside 
of the mother-country, and when the Ame- 
rican colonies separated from England, they 
were in position to determine ce novo their 
policy in this matter. 

It is obvious that the result desired could 
be attained in either of two ways. Confin- 
ing our view to testamentary dispositions, it 
would be equally efficacious to forbid tes- 


tators giving their property to religious 
or educational corporations, or to forbid 
these corporations receiving such gifts. 


The latter was practically the method adopt- 
ed in the State of New York, the corpora- 
tions by their charters being limited in the 
amount of property which they are capable of 
taking—a principle which recently received 
a striking illustration in the case of Cornell 
University. Hence, although nominally by 
the statute of wills a testator was not allow- 
ed to give his landed property to any cor- 
poration, he was really hampered only by 
the necessity of selecting corporations upon 
which the Legislature had conferred a sutli- 
cient receptive capacity. 

In 1860, however, a statute was passed 
prohibiting any testator having a wife, hus- 
band, child, or parent from giving to be- 
nevolent corporations, in trust or otherwise, 
more than one-half of his property. This 
statute was what confronted Mr. Fayerwea- 
ther’s legal advisers and proposed executors. 
Ile seems to have had no relatives whom he 
cared to enrich, and proposed to leave sub- 
stantially the whole of his property te various 
institutions of learning. But he had a wife, 
and her existence raised an apparently insur- 
mountable legal barrier to the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. In this emergency Mr. 
Fayerweather’s counsel seems, by 8 most curi- 
ous repetition of history, to have resorted to 
one of the *‘ dyverse and sundry ymaginacious 
subtile invencions and practises” which so 
greatly excited the ire of the common law- 
yers against the representatives of learning 
and religion in their day. These persons, 
to quote Spence’s words, ‘‘as one contri- 
vance for evading the laws prohibiting alien- 
ations in mortmain, procured lands to be 
conveyed in fee simple to some friendly hand, 
upon trust that they and their successors 
should be permitted to enjoy the profits.” 
Although it is asserted that this trust in the 
Fayerweather case was not expressed in 
writing, it scarcely admits of doubt that it 
existed as a secret instruction, or at least as 
a tacit understanding between Mr. Fayer- 
weather and his executors, They made 
themselves apparently the absolute legatees 
of half his estate, but the gift was unques- 
tionably to them ‘‘to the use of” certain 
corporations forbidden by the law of the 
State to profit by this bounty. 

This contrivance was very soon stopped 
by statute in England, so far as the eccle- 
siastical bodies were concerned; but the pro- 
hibition of the New York law of 1860, being 
without penalty, is inoperative unless in- 
voked by some person who would have an 
interest in case of intestacy. That is to say, 
the State does not regard the matter as affect- 
ing the interests of the community, as was 
the case in England, but only the interests 
of the relatives of the decedent, and if they 





acquiesce the law may be disregarded with 
impunity. It was undoubtedly supposed by 
Mr. Faverweather’s counsel and residuary 
legatee that this acquiescence had been 
secured, and upon this the secret 
trust was devised. The city of New 
York, however, was not without lawyers of 
sufficient acuteness to divine the situation, 
and to conjecture that it might not be clear- 
ly understood by the parties interested, and 
this conjecture was apparently well found 
These parties withdrew their consent to 
the probate of the will, and the residuary 


basis 


ed. 


legatees found themselves, so to speak, be 
tween the devil and the deep sea. It 
came necessary for the counsel of the testa- 
tor either to the trusi, and thus 
wreck the will, or else to make the some 
what awkward that he had used 
his influence with a client tn artren i 


be 
confess 


admission 
m fis 
to secure for himself a legacy of most pre 


posterous magnitude. 


Under these circumstances it is obvious 
that there was nothing for the executors to 


do but to surrender upon the best terms 
that were to be had, and while these were 
doubtless such as to afford the lawyers for 
the contestants a satisfactory compensation 
for their labors, it must be said that the con 
testants themselves displayed the greatest 


moderation. In fact, they might not un 


reasonably claim that their names as we 

as that of the testator should be en 
graved upon the memorial tablets which 
after the custom of learned institutions 
towards their benefactors, will doubtless bs 
set up. Should this claim be ignored, it may 
be apprehended that considerable casuistry 
will have to be employed by the authorities 


of these bodies in order adequately to express 


their indebtedness to those munificent do 


nors, the Fayerweather legatees, who di 
not postpone their benevolence until th 


could enjoy their wealth no longer, but 


hastened to pour it all upon the altar of | 


( 
learning before they had fairly tasted the 
sweets of acquisition. 

Yet, while we may not nowadays, witl 





medieval scepticism, question the sanctify- 
ing effect of the end of gifts to benevolent 
associations upon the means by which they 
are obtained, it cannot be denied that 
cret trust, the terms of which 
mitted to writing, and are known to the 
trustee alone among living men, is not in all 


A Se 


re not com 


respects the most satisfactory of means. The 
trustee might peradventure forget some of 
the conditions of the trust, or he might no 
ways be a person of originally 


- 

Si 

unimpeachabie 
he 


and permanently enduring 
might possibly be cut off 


carry out the trust, leaving 


integrity, 
fore 


be j 
hei 

} 

t 


he coulk 
h 


rs whose con 


sciences were not affected by a Knowledge 
of itsterms. It istrue thatacourt of equity 
can ransack a secret trust so that if the 
trustee is perfectly veracious and of sound 
memory the nature of the trust will be 
brought to light, but these conditions may 
not always prevail, and the difficulties in the 


way of such investigations are very great. 
Such difficulties, however, would not deter 
litigants, and it is not inconceivable that 
some college omitted in the scheme of dis- 
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tribution of the Fayerweather legatees might 


fee] compelled to demand a 
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disclosure of 





the terms of the trust, upon the claim that 
it should have been a ber ary Nor can 
it be regarded as abs: ery rtain that the 
State would be ible t é rce be t 

to its statutes. The O'Hara case, in the 
ninety-fifth volume of the New York Court 
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the late ¢ Joseph L. Chester, by permission 
of $ rary executor (George FE, Cokayne, 
Norroy King of Arms}, | came upon a state 
ment that appeared almost incredible, namely, 
that so «¢ yo as if a yatent was taken 
t in Virginia by Arthur Washington. I 
was aware that one of that name had a 


patent in Virginia in 1701, but the earlier date 


_a period when the great-grandfather of the 
} les 


resident was a baby in Tring or Purleigh— 
ig to 


ars little doubt that it is true, 


startling as require verification. 


ere now appe 





*t has escaped notice through all these 
ns because the name was erroneously 


(No. 1) at 


generat 


indexed in the land-book Rich- 


mond as Hashington, Fortunately, Mr. Wil- 
son Miles Cary of Baltimore, going through 
the book page by page, found the record 
p. 408) and sent a note of it to Col. 
Chester. Dr, R. A. Brock, Secretary of 


the Virginia Historical Society, finds that in 
other parts of the volume the capitals H and 
W are hardly distinguishable. 1 could find no 
one in this country whose genealogical expe- 
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rience could accept ‘‘ Hashington,” and Dr, 
Garnett of the British Museum writes me, 
‘‘Hashington certainly seems an impossible 
name.” Dr, Brock kindly made a facsimile 
for me, and | tried to make it fit Haslington : 
but the ‘“‘h” is perfectly formed. And, indeed, 
to any one acquainted with the exactness of 
Mr. Wilson Miles Cary, it will be conclusive 
that, as he tells me, ‘‘ There was nothing in the 
character of the writing to make me persist- 
ently mistake an H for a W in patents run- 
ning all the way from 1636 to 1714.” For there 
is a succession of Arthur Washingtons in Vir- 
ginia, historically traceable as far as 1701, and 
never genealogically connected with the West- 
moreland family in that State. 

The record is as follows: 

To all to whom these p’sents shall come, I 
Capt. John West Esq’r Govern’r &c, And &c. 
Now know yee that | the said Capt. John West 
Esq’r doe with the consent of the Councell of 
State accordingly give and grant unto Arthur 
Washington twoe hundred acres of land situate 
lying and being in the Countie of Warwick- 
squeake [Warrasqueake/] joyning upon the land 
of Epaphroditus Lawson Easterly Northwest 
upon Nansimond river South East into the 
woods, The said twoe hundred acres of land be- 
ing due unto him the said Arthur Washington 
for his owne p’sonall Adventure and by and 
for the transportation of three p’sons into this 
Colony whose names are in the records men- 
tioned under this pattent. To have and to hold 
&c. dated the 23d of december 1636. Ut in alijs. 

ARTHUR WASHINGTON. THOMAS MORGAN, 

JOHN BANISTER. 

This pattent renewed in the name of Gresham 
Cofeild the 18th July 1640, 

Banister is no doubt the same as Bannaster, 
one or more members of which family were in 
Virginia in 1637 with William Stone, eleven 
years later Governor of Maryland. 

Mr. Thomas M, Cleeman of Philadelphia 
communicated to the N. £. Hist. Gen. Register 
for July, 1890, a record of Surry Co., Va., that 
in November, 1658, John Washington was be- 
trothed to Mary Flood, whom he married, and 
by whom he had one child, Richard. Col. John, 
the ancestor of Gen. Washington, is first men- 
tioned in Virginia in 1659 (July). It is proba- 
ble that the John who married Mary Flood was 
son of the Arthur of 1636. Richard married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Arthur Jordan, who died 
1698. It has been supposed that in this way 
the name Arthur came into the family, but it 
is now certain that the earliest Washington in 
Virginia was of that name. The Virginia 
grants to the ‘‘Surry Washingtons” were in 
the names of Arthur (1636), Richard (1682), 
John and Arthur (1701), Richard (1714). The 
children of Richard and Elizabeth Jordan 
were George, Richard, John, William, Thomas, 
James, Arthur, Elizabeth, Priscilla, Faith, 
and Mary. The Hon. Joseph Edwin Wash- 
ington of Tennessee, and Mr. Benjamin Grego- 
ry Washington of Isle of Wight Co., Va., are 
living representatives of the family, from 
whom I learn that Thomas, Jane, and Lucy are 
characteristic names of the family, to which 
may be added their own, 

In attempting to place the family in any 
English race one finds these names puzzling. 
There are two great branches of the family— 
the Yorkshire and the Northamptonshire 
branches—so long and persistently separate 
that no links are known between them ex- 
cept their name and arms. And it happens 
that in the course of several centuries nearly 
all of the above names that are found in either 
are found in both. There does not appear, 
however, in the Northamptonshire pedigree, 
any James or Joseph, and only one Richard 
and one Gregory—the names of younger sons; 
whereas in the old Yorkshire family these 
names have persisted, the eldest sons being 
Richard and James as normally as those of the 








Northamptonshire line are Lawrence, Robert, 
and John. The most notable thing is that 
Arthur, the name of our earliest Virginia 
Washington, persistent on this side of the 
Atlantic, is unknown in either branch of the 
family in England. I have a note of an 
Arthur Savage, son of Mary Washington 
Savage, in the early seventeenth century, and 
of an Arthur Beswick who married a Martha 
Washington about the same time—both in 
England—but neither of these could have been 
honored in the Washington family early 
enough to bring an Arthur into Virginia in 
1636. 

There are, however, indications of a connec- 
tion, possibly early enough, between the York- 
shire families of Washington and Arthur, who 
dwelt not far apart. In the Public Records 
Office (Easter, 1700, No. 254) are Chancery pro- 
ceedings (1696) in a suit of Henry Washington 
of South Cave v. John Arthur of Doncaster. 
It is alleged by John Arthur that Henry Wash- 
ington came to him as a poor lad, and, being 
the nephew of his wife Katharine—ber half- 
sister’s son—they took care of him, and 
brought him up to his (John Arthur’s) own 
profession, the law. Henry seems to have 
been with the Arthurs in 1683, John Arthur 
also appears in a suit (1714) of Richard Wash- 
ington agaiust the Hon. Sidney Wortley, alias 
Montague. In all branches of the Washing- 
ton family in England the custom of repeating 
family Christian names was adhered to. 

There is atradition in the Surry (Va.) family 
that they had an ancestor named Lawrence, 
who was an uncleor granduncle of Gen. Wash- 
ington, Washington had no such relative of 
that name ; his great-granduncle Lawrence of 
Rappahannock County had one son, whose 
name was John, concerning whose descendants 
the General seems to have been ignorant in 
1798. In that year (April 5) he wrote to his 
halt-nephew, Col. Wm. Aug. Washington, ‘I 
feel obliged by your endeavours to discover the 
genealogical descent from Lawrence Washing- 
ton, the younger brother of our ancestor 
John.” Prof. Chapman Maupin of Maryland, 
a descendant of Lund Washington, has made 
out this pedigree: ULawrence’s only son John 
married Mary Townshend (1691); their eldest 
son John married Miss Massy, and the 
younger, Townshend, married Elizabeth 
Lund—all in Virginia. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the ancestors of the Surry 
Washingtons could not be in thisline. They 
were in Virginia before Lawrence, who, in Eng- 
land, had only one child, Mary, whom he left 
there with her grandparents (Jones). The de- 
scendants of Lawrence, by his Virginia wife 
(Joyce Fiemming), were numerous. Among 
them were Col. Bailey Washington of Stafford, 
Virginia, where some of his many descendants 
reside, those of his son Col. William Washing- 
ton, hero of Cowpens, residing in South Caro- 
lina. Possibly there was some marriage be- 
tween the two branches in Virginia, for the 
father of the Hon. Joseph E, Washington was 
George Augustine (born1815). The traditional 
descent from the General’s granduncle may, 
therefore, have been maternal. 

The ‘*Surry Washingtons” use the eagle 
crest, normal, I believe, in the Yorkshire 
family. This, again, is not conclusive, for 
Burke mentions it as a subordinate crest of 
the Northamptonshire family, whose crest was 
araven. The eagle was also used by the Gene- 
ral’s grandfather, and by himself in one in- 
stance (1758). Butthe Surry family alone have 
preserved it, This fact, the repetition in Vir- 
ginia of the names in the main Yorkshire line 
—Richard, James, Josoph—and the absence at 
any early date of any Yorkshire or Virginia 





Lawrence (the most characteristic name of the 
Northhamptonshire and Westmoreland [Va.] 
line), point to a Yorkshire origin for our 
Surry Washingtons, The fact that they have 
lived in Virginia for two and a half centuries 
beside the other branch, without any common 
stem being found by Dr. Brock and other ex- 
perienced genealogists, corresponds singularly 
with the similar phenomenon in England. 
There also the Yorkshire and Northampton- 
shire branches, growing side by side, have 
never been united in one pedigree, There, too, 
a tradition of relationship to the General’s an- 
cestors is cherished by descendants of the York- 
shire Washingtons. In the family of Richard 
Almack, F.S.A., there is preserved a Bible 
inscribed, ‘‘ Ann Washington, ye gift of Eli- 
nor Washington.” ‘‘ Elizabeth Idoll, her book, 
1729.” John Idoll, Gent., of South Cave, 
Yorks., married Anne, daughter of Henry 
Washington (1719), also of South Cave, as we 
have seen by his suit with John Arthur.. This 
Henry married Eleanor Harrison (1691) and 
the Hon. Henry Fairfax married her sister 
Ann, both being daughters of Richard Harri- 
son of South Cave. Ason of this Henry and 
Ann was William Fairfax, who came to West- 
moreland in 1734, and whose daughter married 
Washington’s half-brother Lawrence. 


This casts some light on a sentence in Wash- 
ington’s letter to a kinsman of that family, 
Ear! Buchan (1793): ‘*‘ The family of Fairfaxes 
of Virginia, of whom you speak, are also re- 
lated to me by several intermarriages before 
it came to this country (as I am informed), and 
since.” It is plain that the General believed 
himself to be of the Yorkshire family, since 
with that alone the fairfaxes were connected; 
though, unless Col. John’s first wife was a 
Fairfax, it is not easy to guess the ‘ several 
intermarriages.” In 1790 he wrote to Baron 
von Washington of Munich, unquestionably 
of that line: ‘*There can be but little 
doubt, Sir, of our descending from the 
same stock.” In 1792 Sir Isaac Heard, King 
of Arms, suggested the Northamptonshire 
lineage. He answered, ‘‘I have often heard 
others of the family, older than myself, say 
that our ancestor, who first settled in this 
country, came from some one of the northern 
counties of England; but whether from Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire, or one still more northerly, 1 
do not precisely remember.” The later letter 
to Earl Buchan suggests that his impression 
had returned to Yorkshire. This impression is 
sufficientiy justified if we adopt the no doubt 
well-considered assertion of Sparks: ‘‘ John 
had resided on an estate at South Cave in 
Yorkshire, which gave rise to an erroneous 
tradition among his descendants, that their 
ancestor came from the north of England.” 

John Washington came to Virginia as early 
as July of 1659. He brought a wife and two 
children, and a son was born in September, It is 
a pretty straight story that he lodged a com- 
plaint against the ship’s captain for the execu- 
tion of a passenger, Elizabeth Richardson, as a 
witch. Mr. F. A. Winder (London Atheneum, 
July 19, 1890) notes that two of the Washing- 
tons had by marriage the name Elizabeth Rich- 
ardson, one being a grandaunt of the immi- 
grant; but we may reserve our horror at the 
suggestion. His wife having died, John mar- 
ried the widow Brodhurst, née Ann Pope. 
In 1671 (Oct. 2) John received 560 acres 
on the Rappahannock for transporting to 
Virginia William Gerley, Mary Jones, Wm. 
Grant, George Gregory, Grace Langley, Wm. 
Gray, James Bryant, Thomas Gresham, Mar- 
tin Gardner, Wm. St. John, Anthony Glover, 
John Thorpe. Gregory was a name used by 
the Yorkshire Washingtons. In the Chester 
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excerpta (MS.) is noted a discovery of John 
Ward Dean, Boston, Mass., that there was a 
family of Wrights at Plowland, near South 
Cave, where the Rev. Francis Wright died 
1655. In Virginia Major Francis Wright mar- 
ried Col. John Washington’s daughter (by 
his first wife) Anne. The York-hire pedigree 
begins with the marriage of Richard Washing- 
ton to Jane Lund, one of an ancient family at 
Adwick-le-Street, Yorkshire, not far from 
South Cave. We find an early intermarriage 
between the same families in Virginia. And 
here were those Jordans (Yorksbire), one of 
whom was Arthur; also, the Harrisons of 
South Cave, probably ancestors of President 
Harrison, some of whom appear to have been in 
Virginia with the earlier Surry Washingtons. 
These facts present a balance of probabilities 
that John Washington was sojourning at 
South Cave when reports came there from 
Arthur Washington’s family, and perhaps the 
Jordans and Harrisons, telling of prosperity 
in Virginia, and that he emigrated about the 
same time with the Wrights, Lunds, Gregorys, 
Whitings — all Yorkshire — with whom his 
family intermarried in Virginia, and among 
whom he himself may have found his first 
wife. John was loyal and impecunious enough 
to emigrate. His will shows no property in 
England except money, some of which he be- 
queaths to buy the King’s arms for Washing- 
ton’s parish church. I found evidence in the 
Public Records Office, England, that his money 
there wus for shipments of tobacco: ** Feb, 20, 
1676. To Coll. John Washington weh hee hath 
from the account of charges from Westmore- 
land County, 2000, £80,” In June, 1675, Coll. 
John is credited with £33.9.3, and contra 
£223.20. He and Maj. Allerton are in one in- 
stance credited with 12,000 Ibs. tobaeco, An- 
otker entry is: ‘To Coll. Augustine Warner, 
£40. To Coll. John Washington, £80. Acct. sent 
by Robert Beverley, Clik. Assembly. Date 
April 2, 1677.” MoncurE D, Conway. 


THE REACTION IN JAPAN. 
Tokyo, February 12, 1891. 

‘*THat is the point which decides the wel- 
fare of a people: Which way does it look? 
If to any other people, it is not well with 
them.” These words of Emerson's may be 
called to mind in connection with the reaction 
which has progressed so rapidly in this country 
within the last six months, Japan has for 
twenty years beén guided by European stan- 
dards; the essentials of foreign art, science, in- 
dustry, and manners were eagerly absorbed, 
and inthe past few years even the non-essen- 
tials—velocipedes and waltzing, for instance— 
became the fads of the day. Now the natural 
reaction bas set in. As English law in the 
thirteenth century, German literature in the 
last quarter of the last century, and American 
thought in the middle of the present century, 
began to repudiate foreign models and to enter 
on the process of national development, so 
Japan is retiring upon itself to assimilate the 
useful portions of that which it has adopted, 
and to do what every virile nation must natu- 
rally and inevitably do, develop its institu- 
tions upon the lines marked out by its own 
history and temperament. 

Some examples will convey an idea of the 
way in which this attitude is manifesting itself. 
[t is, of course, more marked in particular de- 
partments ; art, for example, and pure science 
being as yet scarcely involved. At the present 
moment one may say that it is a matter of 
sentiment rather than of judgment, and it 
may be looked for in almost any quarter. In 
education, perhaps, the tendency is most nota- 








ble. The foreign schools in which the staple 
material is foreign learning have shown 
(though, of course, not in every case) a decided 
falling off. In one instance two schools have 
been amalgamated, one of which a few years 
ago had 300 pupils, the other 150; now they 
muster together only 150 or thereabouts. The 
ranks of the foreign instructors in the Imperial 
University have been seriously thinned, and 
their places are being filled by young gradu- 
ates of promise, and the process has included 
even the representatives of German science, 
which bas of late been in the highest favor. 
Parliament has questioned the policy of edu- 
cating students abroad at the expense of the 
State, and it is likely that the number of these 
students will be gradually reduced, The stu- 
dents who are taught here in foreign languages 
are not found to be so ardent as in former 
days in the acquisition of the foreign tongue, 
and the task of conveying such instruction bas 
become correspondingly difficult. In the mat 
ter of laws, too, the postponement by Parlia- 
ment of the operation of the Commercial Code 
until 1893 is significant. It is a close adapta 
tion of the German coda, and its repugnance to 
the customs of the country was the strong 
point with its opponents. Parliament is very 
anxious, too, to know whether it is necessary 
to maintain so many foreign advisers and su- 
perintendents in the Government departments, 
and the Ministry is placed always in an atti- 
tude of defence and expianation, not to say 
apology. 

In religion, too, the reactionary movement 
is strong. The recent action of the Presbyte- 
rian Synod in adopting a national creed of its 
own (practically the Apostles’ Creed, with a 
short preamble) instead of the Westminster 
Creed, is but one instance. The delegates 
would not even accept foreign initiative in 
drafting their new creed. But, curiously 
enough, the draft adopted, which they thought 
emanated from a committee of their own num- 
ber, was in fact the work of a foreign clergy- 
man. So strong was the feeling on the sut- 
ject that the Synod refused to retain an arti- 
cle of the constitution permitting foreigners 
to become members of the Synod by special 
vote. They quite intended to include the for 
eign workers, but they objected to any article 
which even seemed to grant a special privilege 
to foreigners; and accordingly the word “ for- 
eign ” was eliminated, and the privilege was 
left open to any person—-though in practice 
only the foreign workers will receive the bene- 
fit of it. This was paralleled by the debate in 
the Peers over the new weights and measures 
project. In the course of this it was seriously 
contended that even if the metric system was 
in fact adopted, it was derogatory to the na- 
tional dignity formally to mention the new 
measures in the statute as ** the French metric 
system.” This opinion was advanced repeat- 
edly, and the final vote adopting the objee- 
tionable section was only 66 to 37. 

Commercial affairs are hardly disturbed by 
this impulsive patriotism. One reads that the 
Osaka Mint bas decided to use a certain num- 
ber of home-made crucibles, though the fereign 
ones are admitted to be of better quality; and 
some attempts are being made to procure sub- 
sidies for the tea and silk export trades, on the 
plea of retaining in the pockets of citizens the 
profit of the foreign middleman. But, on the 
whole, sentiment enters but little into busi- 
ness. There is, however, a slight falling off in 
woollens and dress goods, due partly to the 
tendency to return to native costume, (Une 
hears, too, of Paris dresses, never worn, which 
their owners would now like to dispose of pri 






sion had not a little to do with the adoption of 
foreign dress by the Cour t, at Lit is red 
that the imperia! household w soon see its 


way to rescinding its regulat 
Of the causes for al! this. we may put down 
as one the natural reawakenir 


patria sentiment, ever a stror one in Japan, 
The patria of Japan was of old 1} uni, or 
clan bome; now it is the whole land The 
affection for the native soil is no longer a 
divided one it bas but a sing Hject, and it 
burns the stronger. Parliament's particularly 


pronounced action is in part accounted for by 


its desire for economy, and this force naturally 


expends itself along the line of least resixtance. 
Other causes, too, he to fa a r ard 
the expression of the sentiment in quest 
But it is undoubtedly a po; ar Se nt 
which must be underst i with t milta 
tions, that an immense number cf pe , be 
low in the seale, do not care of nk mue? 
about the subject, and that, at r ex 
treme, the Governn t k wa ft “ t 
value cf its fore'gn assistants, and is ’ 
swayed by prejudice, ¢ rrtake realy io the 
movemer n whatev has d ‘ 
it only obeys what put } ‘ 
There is, of irse, s et! x e fact us 
about ita The new pa . serves as @ 
politician’s war cry, stas “'. Px e 
foreigners did the six sa ‘ ’ 
Cobden Club gold and | Sackville West's 
letter have done with us 

It is easy to sympat the abstract with 
this feeling At the same tin it must result 
in retarding Japan's acgnisit of adequate 
expertness in foreigt ris ence while 
it adds serious obstacles to the work of foreign 
students here, and makes it re an ever 
dificult to pursue investigat sin the 
berless attractive themes that amor for at 
tention, On the other ba t iss lating 
the spirit of self-development, Domestic in- 
dustry will profit creatly, and the native 
scholars are turning to tl wn storical in- 
stitutions with a truer sense of their value, and 
with a new zeal w! willin the end give us 
the most valuable results. J. H. W. 

TALLEYRAND'S MEMOIRS 
Parts, March 5, 18 

THE long-expected memoirs of Prince de Tal- 
leyrand bave appeared at last Pour years be- 
fore his death, on January 10, 1534, he made 
his will, and two years afterwards, October 1, 
1856, he added to it a declaration which was a 
kind of short <A; yia 3 ifa mea. Look- 


was then eighty-two 
years old), be sard, with a mixture of solemni- 
’ recalling to himself the 
numerous acts of his political life (which had 
he found, in brief, th 

governments which he had served, there was 
none from which he had received more than 
he bad given; that he bad abandoned none 
before it had abandoned itself ; that he had 


been lon 


at of all the 


n 


placed the interests of no party, nor his own 
interests, nor the interests of his family in the 
balance with the true interests of France, 
which were not, in his opinion, in opposition to 
the true interests of Europe.” After this de- 
claration come some prescriptions relative to 
the keeping and the publication of bis memoirs, 

The Duc de Broglie bas written a preface in 
which he gives all the details respecting the 
various persons who received the memoirs in 
trust. He has himself been charged with the 
mission of publishing these memoirs, and no 
better person could have been found for the 
purpose. The Duc de Broglie has allowed him- 





vately. The desire to expedite treaty revi- 


self no retrenchment or modification of any 
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sort of the text prepared by Talleyrand for 
publication. The memoirs are divisible into 
two portions: the first begins with the youth of 
Talleyrand, and goes as far as 1815, to the 
close of the Ministry of which he was a mem- 
ber, The Duc de Broglie judzes that this part 
of the memoirs was composed under the Resto- 
ration, The two volumes which now appear 
end with the Congress of Vienna in 1815, The 
second part of the memoirs begins in 1830, with 
Talleyrand’s embassy to London, and was 
prcbably written in 1834. There is therefore a 
gap of fourteen years. 

The public life of Talleyrand is so well 
known that it was natural that public interest 
should be especially awakened by the first part 
of the memoirs, Talleyrand was born in 1754. 
His father was Lieutenant-General and held 
office at court. His own education was ne- 
glected: ‘* Multiplied cares would then have 
reomed pedantic; a tenderness too much ex- 
pressed would have seemed something new 
and ccensequently ridiculous, Children then 
were the heirs of the name and arms. People 
thought they had done enough for them by 
arranging for some promotion, places, en- 
tails, by marrying them or augmenting their 
fortune.” Talleyrand, as a child, had been 
confided to a woman in the faubourgs of Paris, 
She once let him fall from a commode; his 
foot was broken, the accident was neglected, 
and for his whole life Talleyrand was lame. 
He could therefore not enter the army and he 
was destined for the Church. His grandmother, 
Mme. de Chalais, wholived in Périgord, seems 
to have shown him some affection, but be was 
almost a stranger to his father and mother. 
He pursued his studies in Paris in the Collége 
d’Harcourt, and from Paris he was sent to 
Reims, where his uncle was assistant to the 
Archbishop. He did not see hie parents before 
his departure. ‘‘I am perha;s the only man 
of distinguished birth and belonging to a nu- 
merous and esteemed family who never had, 
for one week of his life, the happiness of find- 
ing himself under the paternal roof.” It is no 
wonder if, under such circumstances, the emo- 
ticns of youth were never felt by him, and he 
became unnaturally cold and reserved. After 
a year spent at Reims, reading the memoirs of 
Re z, Richelieu, and Ximénés, placed in his 
hands in order to prepare him for the Church, 
he spent three years at Saint-Sulpice. He fell 
in love, in one of the chapels of the church, 
with a girl who was on the stage; she allowed 
bim to visit her. Her parents had made her 
an actress against her will; he was a reluctant 
seminarist. His superiors shut their eyes on 
this love-affair; they had no reproaches to 
make to a young seminarist whom they 
thought destined to the highest position, who 
might become a cardinal, perhaps a prime 
minister, 

Talleyrand left the seminary at the time of 
the coronation of Louis XVI, He witnessed 
this great ceremony, and made, at Reims, the 
acquaintance of some ladies who remained his 
friends, the Duchesse de Luynes, the Duchesse 
de Fitz-James, and the Vicomtesse de Laval. 
He saw soon afterwards a General Assembly 
of the clergy : ‘‘ When the pecuniary interests 
of the clergy were attacked, theresistance was 
general.” Talleyrand soon perceived all the 
worldly passions which lurked under the spi- 
ri‘ual mask. After the Assembly, he entered 
the Sorbonne, where he spent two years, much 
more occupied with his pleasures than with 
theology, and having at times an ambitious 
dream before the fine mausoleum of Richelieu. 
The King gave him the Abbey of Saint-Denis 
at Reims, which insured him a good revenue ; 





he began to form a good library, and lived in 
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the world chiefly with M. de Choiseul, M. de 
Narbonne, and others. The life of our abbé 
was an easy one. His rooms, where his friends 
could find a breakfast every morning, present- 
ed a singular motley of men—the Duc de Lau- 
zun, the Abbé Delille, Mirabeau, Chamfort, 
Dupont, De Nemours, Rulhiére, Choiseul, Lou- 
is de Narbonne. Everything was discussed— 
questions of trade, of administration, of 
finance ; the spirit of the Revolution was al- 
ready felt. Talleyrand saw the best company 
of Paris and made visits to his mother. 

‘She had no pretensions; she only spoke in 
half tones; she never uttered & bon-mot—it was 
too pronounced. Bon-mots are remembered, 
and she wished only to please and to have what 
she said forgotten. She inspired me with a 
great dislike for people who, in order to speak 
more exactly, employ technical words, 1 do 
not believe in the esprit or the knowledge of 
people who do not know equivalents, and who 
are always making definitions; they owe all 
they know to their memory, and then they do 
not know well.” 


I have transcribed this passage in order to 


show that Talleyrand, though he did not wish’ 


to be considered a writer, knew how to write; 
he could express very delicate shades of thought, 
and had a curious fluidity of style. 

The life of Talleyrand while he was an abbé 
was obviously very unedifying. Hesoon made 
for himself the reputation of a wit; he became 
a visitor of Mme. de Montesson, the morgana- 
tic wife of the Duc d’Orléans, who had a thea. 
tre. ‘‘At her theatre, there was for the slightly 
dissipated clergy a box to which I was admit- 
ted by the Archbishop of Toulouse, the Bishop 
of Rodez, the Archbishop of Rodez, the Bishop 
of Comminges.” In 1775, he was delegated to 
the Assembly of the Clergy. These Assemblies 
were periodical and contributed to the public 
expenses by a ‘‘don gratuit” made to the 
King out of the then enormous revenues of 
the Church. Talleyrand soon perceived that 
they would not sacrifice any of their privi- 
leges, His mind began to work on ques- 
tions of finance, which was then assuming 
a greatimportance. He gives an amusing ac- 
count of the state of a society which combined 
amusement with political criticism, and dis 
cussed a literary topic with as much ardor asa 
financial reform, All ranks were mixed,though 
the spirit of caste was omnipotent; ‘* cards 
and bel esprit had confounded everything.” 
‘*T remember,” he says, ‘‘that at a ball, between 
two quadrilles, Mme. de Hail was explaining 
what was the domaine d’Occident; Mme. de 
Blot had opinions about ail the officers of the 
French Navy; Mme. de Simiane thought that 
no duties ought to be levied on Virginian to- 
bacco, . . . ‘There is much more learning 
in the Parlement of Rouen than in the Par- 
lement of Paris,’ said Mme, de Hénin.” The 
power of what is called Scciety was immense 
before the French Revolution, and the powers 
of the Government had become purely nomi- 
nal. There was no real statesman in power, no 
leading mind; in consequence, everybody made 
plans. The American Revolution had given a 
great impetus to the spirit of reform, the phi- 
losophers had attacked all the ideas of the 
past, the economists were a new class of philo- 
sophers who aimed to change everything in 
the State; everything was in a state of fer- 
mentation and confusion. 

Talleyrand seems to have incurred, after the 
necklace trial, the displeasure of Marie Antoi- 
nette by reason of his intimacy with some of 
the people who had judged the Queen with 
severity; at any rate, he says that the Queen 
contrived to deprive him of a Cardinal’s hat, 
which Pope Pius VI. was willing to confer 
upon him. She invoked the influence of the 
Court of Vienna against this nomination, It 








is not impossible that this circumstance may 
have had something to do with Talleyrand’s 
attitude when the Revolution began. 

It is interesting to compare Talleyrand’s 
notes on the state of French society before the 
Revolution with those, for instance, of Mme, 
de Genlis and of Gouverneur Morris. We get 
every where the saine impression: we see a so- 
ciety in a state of decomposition, a mixture of 
worldliness with an ignorant preoccupation 
concerning all sorts of social and political 
problems, high aspirations and no experience, 
great hopes without any special direction; 
the spirit of caste and the rising spirit of 
equality, contempt of tbe past and inability to 
imagine anything new and definite. In the 
crisis which was produced by the state of the 
finances, the States-General were considered a 
kind of panacea; the Opposition also regarded 
Necker asasaviour. Taileyrand did not feel 
a great admiration for Necker. 

** Perhaps,” he says, ‘Sin ordinary times he 
might have done some good; 1 do not know, 
and, personally, Ido not think so, But what 
I am sure cf is, that in 1758 the King could not 
have made a worse choice. During a national 
crisis, to put at the helm a stranger, a 
bourgeois of a little republic, whose relizion 
was not that of the majority of the nation, 
with mediocre talents, full of himself, sur- 
rounded by flatterers, without any consistency 
and obliged to please the people, was for the 
King to address Limself to a man who could 
only convoke the States-General and do it out 
of season,” 


The States-General were composed of depu- 
tations from the three orders of the nation; no- 
body was of necessity a member of them or 
could become so without an election. Necker 
fixed the number of the deputies, and fixed too 
high a number. Talleyrand thinks that it 
would have been wiser to form a peerage, simi- 
lar to the English peerage, out of members of 
the episcopate and of the old French nobility, 
and to have a second chamber composed of 
elected deputies. Two chambers would have 
formed the elements of a true parliament, and 
rendered constitutional government possible. 
A single chamber, divided into three hostile 
parts, was sure to become very chaotic, and 
in reality the spirit of the times was such 
that it might easily have been prophesied that 
the Tiers, the commoners, would soon carry 
all before them, and sacrifice the interests, not 
only of the Church and the nobility, but of 
the Crown. The privileges of the nobility and 
clergy were monstr.us, and the Tiers was de- 
termined to abolish them. It had shown its 
true spirit in the famous pamphlet of the Abbé 
Sieyés, ‘Qu’est-ce que le Tiers? Rien. Que 
doit-il tre? Tout.’ 

A struggle, a death struggle, was imminent: 
what position was Talleyrand going to take ? 
His great intelligence showed him clearly the 
dangers of the situation, but he had not enough 
influence to force on the King and on the three 
orders the English ideal of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 





Correspondence. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST CONGRESS, 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NarTIoN: 

Srr : If we were to look for the one charac- 
teristic which would especially describe the 
Congress which has just closed, it would be 
this, that it was wholly given up to legislation 
for private, local, and party ends, with an 
almost complete disregard of the interest of 
the mass of the nation, The McKinley 
Bill, the Force Bill, the Silver. and Pension, 
and Subsidy Bills—all these were distinct and 
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almost unquestioned jobs, intended to put 
money and party influence into the hands of 
individuals. Itis true, the national will and 
conscience were strong enough to kill the 
Force and Free-Coinage Bills, but this was 
only a negative upon propositions so mon- 
strous that the Government of Constanti- 
nople might have been ashamed of them. Per- 
haps the one shining exception which proves 
the rule, and stands almest alone in paying 
some regard to the national honor ani interest, 
is the International Copyright Bill. 

It is unjust to charge this state of things to 
the individual members, as Congress is per- 
fectly organized to produce it and to produce 
nothing else. I should be of 
repetition, did I not earnestly desire to fix the 
attention of your readers upon this circum- 
stance, that the national interest has no repre- 
sentative in Congress. Every man who has 
voice or vote in either house represents either 
a State cr a district. Everything that he 
does or says on behalf of his immediate consti- 
tuents is quite in order. But if he goes out of 
his way to defend the national interest on any 
other than party grounds against local or 
private attacks, he is snubbed and regarded as 
impertinent. Again, the 300 and odd members 
in one house and eighty in the other are all pre 
cisely equal, without any official or even party 
jeader to look up to. They are like a lot of 
drunken men who can only stand up by hold- 
ing on to each other, and even so their condi- 
tion is so perilous that they keep trying to set 
up posts for the ‘‘ end men” to lean against. 
Does anybody suppose that Mr. Lodge cares 
two cents about the Force Bill? It is simply 
an attempt to fling out a banner gaudy enough 
toattract the support of the so called national 
Republican party. 

If anything is to be got through Congress, 
therefore, it is never presented and discussed 
from a national point of vier, but the struggle 
turns upon securing for its 
trigue, persuasion, or worse motives, the great- 
est number of equal and separate units—a 
game in which private schemes have an over- 
whelming advantage—and thus backing them 
up by a public opinion artificially manufac- 
tured through party newspapers, and such 
combinations as the Farmers’ Alliance, the 
Grand Army, the Knights of Labor, ete. The 
supposed public demand for free coinage turns 
out, in the light of the Wisconsin resolutions 
and the Fanuei! Hall meeting, to be, in fact, no 
public demand at all, while the so-called libe- 
rality of pensions to soldiers and sailors is, in 
fact, a scheme of pension-agents in Washing- 
ton who want a large sum by way of commis- 
sions. Itis this kind of management which is 
converting our large financial surplus into an 
equally large deficit, if, indeed, anybody 
knows anything about the matter at all. 


such 


ashamed 


support, by in- 


It is idle to expect any improvement from a 
change of men, as under such a system Con- 
gress does and will go from bad to worse; and 
equally idle to expect it from substituting 
Democrats for Republicans, as the latter have 
some traditions of organization, even though 
on bad principles, while the Democrats will be 
like sheep without a shepherd. The remedy 
must be sought where the disease is. There 
should be representatives of the national inte- 
rest in Congress, who can only be the Cabinet 
officers. They would be at once leaders, whom 
independent members could look up to and fol- 
low instead of being obliged to stumble for a 
footing in the meshes of party intrigue, and 
embodiments of great national questions to ex- 
cite personal enthusiasm in the mass of public 
opinion. We have seen what that public opi- 
nion could do in the civil war with Lincoln, 








and Grant, and Sherman at the front. Itmay 
speak again in tones of thunder if only it can 
find competent leaders to direct its energy in 





civil affairs. G,. B. 
Boston, March 14, 1891. 
THE RECESSION OF THE NIAGARA 


GORGE, 
To THE Eprror oF THE NarTIon: 

Sr: The recent publication of the Journal 
of William Maclay, Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia in the first session of Congress, brings to 
light an earlier observation of the recession of 
the Niagara Gorge than geologists have hither- 
to bad at their command. Before the survey 
of Prof, Hallin 1842 the only data were local 
observations, Bakewell, in 1829, was told by 
‘Mr. Forsyth, the proprietor of the Pavilion 
Hotel on the Canada side, that during his re 
sidence of forty years the Falls had receded 
forty yards” (Am. Journal of Science, May, 
1857, p. 85). Sir Chas, Lyell, in 1541, estimated 
The 
passage in Mactay’s Journal takes back popu- 


the rate of recession at one foot a year, 


lar observation thirty years, and, so far as 
iny dependence can be placed upon it, con 
firms the observation of Lyell. It reads as 
follows: 


‘“* February Ist [1790] . . . Mr. Ellicott’s 
accounts of Niagara Falls are amazing indeed 
I communicated to him my scheme of an at- 
tempt to account for the age of the world, or 
it least to fix the period when the water be- 
gan to cut the ledge of rock over which it falls. 
Che distance from the present pitch to where 
he falls originally were is now seven miles 
For this space a tremendous channel is cut in 
a solid limestone rock, in all parts one hundred 
and fifty feet deep, but near two hundred and 
fifty at the mouth or part where the attrition 
began. People who have known the place 
ince Sir William Johnson took possession of 
it, about thirty years ago, give out that there 
is an attrition of twenty feet in that time 
Now if 20 feet = 30 vears = 7 miles or 36,060 
feet; answer, 55,440 years.” 

With that fertile thought anticipating one 
f the greatest of modern geologists a half 
century in suggesting the recession of the 
gorge as a geological chronometer, the keen- 
witted politician dropped the subject. 
that Ellicott must have 
cheme asa vagary. Upon turnirg to Apple 
tons’ * Cyclopawdia of American Biography,’ to 
earn more of Mr. 
resting fact, apparently unknown to all writers 
m the gorge, was discovered: ‘* He [Ellicott] 


One 


Jeels dismissed the 


jilicott, the following inte- 


was selected by Washington in 1759 to survey 
the land lying between Pennsylvania and Lake 
Er and during that year he made the first 
1ccurate measurement of the Niagara River 
rom lake to lake, with the height of the falls 
ind the descent of the rapids’ Ellicott's pa- 
pers would seem to be still in existence, accord- 
e results of this mea- 
surement ought to be accessible either in his 
printed papersor MSS. Supposing them to be 
foun instead of the hithertc known 
‘ata for calcul viz., observation 
rom 1789 to ISQ+1S842, and surveys from 1842 
to 1883, should bave: local observation 
from 1750-1789, measurement by a skilled engi- 
eer in 178, to be compared with the survey 
f 184 In view of the 
varying conclusions reached by geologists, it is 
to be hoped that these additional facts 
rove of in the discussion, In connec- 
tion with this, the popular observation from 
1759 to 1789 might be checked by comparison 
with the careful description of the falls by 
Kalm, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for January, 1751, the main points of which 


ie, 


ng to the article, and tl 








i, then 
local 


tion, 


we 


2, and then on as above. 


ay 
service 


are quoted by Mr. Garbett (Nature, vol. xxxii, 
Pp. S44). 





Perhaps it is wel! to state that Mr. CK. Gil- 


bert of the United States Geological Surver, 
from the data afforded by recent surveys, es 
mates the age of the gorge at at 7 (OO years; 
and Prof. G. Frederick Wright, after compar 
son of the pheuomena of the gorge wih those 
of several gorges in northern , a s in 
favor of this short estimate as against Lv s 
of about 55,000 years It is hardly n sary 
to say that the great terest his ques 
arises from the fact that the culting of the 
gorge is generally beld to have beg w , 
retreat of the ice sheet at -¢ {the iast 
giacial period. The ca ss with w 

nator Maclay figured ou age of gorge 
at 5.440 vears, in 1I7W), is v r arkal 
when one remen rs that tia ra’ y 
the Earth’ was first separately put 

17; that Buffon, i Tol, wa reed by the 
Theological Faculty he S Ay, 
**L abandon everything ! ! K RG 
the formation of the ear y 
which may be contrary ¢ the narra 
Moses,” and that in ‘ 

rejecte latheory of the r ‘ f e \ 
hines on the ground tha req wiia 
SU,00U Years, or more than f I : sage of 
the world. bows ( NE 

ADELPERT COLL) ( A 

“ADVAN 
To tHe Eprror oF Trae Nattos 

Sir: As you point cut in p. 1 C 
il formed word named above was used by 
Washington in 17 and 17S‘ But it was in 
print more than a century ear $ Appears 
from the sult joing i ASSAg ‘ i : on 
some time after M Av UA aM the 
letter A: 

‘‘Have, then, the so many magnit nt 
structures Of Vv ir 4 ed, e evis niv 
to delude the Peo with a deal of prett ak 
not a jot adranctreof Reas Rev ? 1a 
White, an E usion of Nee a. et 
Preface 

The work here quoted is answer to the 
Rev. Joseph Glanv Its hor, a learned, 
but eccentric, Romish priest, wrote largely in 
English and in Lsati His n he latinizes 
as Thomas Albius and Thomas Anglu: ex- 
Albiis East-Sexonum His native county was 
Fssex. He died in Drury Lane, London, in 
1670, at the age of ninety-four.— Your obedient 
servant, F. H. 

MARLESPORD, Fwoias March 4, 1891 

PS—h ny instances, an early occur- 
rence, if not the first, of a word which, though 
now common, is usually supposed to be of very 
recent origin, is found in some unfrequented 
sorner of oldish literature j ubstantive 


pervert was used by toe first Earl of Orrery in 


166}, and repeatedly by Myles Davies in 1716, 
the 


Svelyn, between 1657 ¢ 16 
Evelyn, between 1 and 16s 


y 
Before davs of Lord Shaftesbury, Joha 
, has cult, which 
was preceded by cu/fo in 1588. Educational, 
as I have sh 

Hygeist and physicist 
1716. And so I might go on; 


after noticing the monstrous bathetic 


wn elsewhere, dates from 1652, at 


least. were in print in 
but I shall stop, 
This 
term is generally thought to be Coleridge's; 
and, quite possibly, Coleridge was not aware 
that he had been anticipated in venturing it. 
‘Pathetic and bathetic” writes, however, the 
anonymous author of A Piece of Family Bio- 
graphy (1799), Vol. IIL, p. 16. asl have just dis- 
And he asks, in a foot-note: “* Why 
not bathetic from bathos, as well as pathetic 
from pathos?” ‘That pathetic is not from 
pathos is Dr. Murray’s very sufficient answer, 


F. H, 


covered. 
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Notes. 


An Atlas of the State of New York is contem- 
plated by the well-known house of Julius Bien 
& Co. of this city, who stand at the head of 
our map-making establishments, It will em- 
brace a general map, county maps, street 
maps on a large scale of the principal cities, 
temperature and rainfall maps, etc., with an 
alphabetical register showing the popuiation 
at the last census, and a list of post-oflices. 
The price will be $30. The enterprise awaits 
public encouragement, which can hardly fail. 

Harper & Bros, have nearly ready Kobbé’s 
‘New York,’ a hand-book for tourists and 
visitors to the metropolis, on the pattern of 
Bee leker. 

The first of the five volumes of the Talleyrand 
Memoirs will be issued by the Messrs, Putnam 
in a few days. Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s intro- 
duction will be accom; anied by a preface by 
the Duc de Broglie, and besides four portraits 
there will be some pages of MS. facsimile, 
‘The second volume will shortly follow. No- 
tice is given that single volumes may be pur- 
chased. Thesame firm will publish at once, in 
their “Questions of the Day” series, ‘The 
Question of Copyright,’ consisting of the text 
of the new American law, of the older iaw, 
now superseded, of the British law, etc., the 
International Copyright Convention at Berne, 
Sept. 5, 1887, and many other important docu- 
ments, essays, etc., on the general subject. 

D. Appleton & Co, announce an anonymous 
work, ‘The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe,’ 
with a recent portrait in each case, engraved 
on wood, 

‘Gray Days and Gold,’ by the well-known 
poet and critic William Winter, a companion- 
book to the ‘Shakespeare’s England’ of the 
same author, will be published by David Doug- 
las of Edinburgh in his American authors 
series, in April. 

The edition of Sherman’s Memoirs for which, 
as we have already recorded, Mr. Blaine is pre- 
paring a contribution in the nature of an ap- 
pendix, is a cheap one in a single volume, with 
the imprint of Charles L. Webster & Co, 

The Cassell Publishing Co. project a ‘‘ Blue 
Library” of select fiction, beginning with 
Mme. Bazdn’s ‘A Christian Woman,’ translat- 
ed by Rollo Ogden. They have just made ar- 
rangements, also, to publish the novels of Mr. 
J. M. Barrie, beginning with ‘A Window in 
Thrums,’ As the publishers of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff’s ‘ Journal,’ they offer to receive Ame- 
rican contributions towards a proposed monu- 
ment to this artist in Paris. 

Mr, Winfield 8S. Nevins of the staff of the 
Boston Herald has written for early publica- 
tion a history of the Salem witchcraft, with 
some reference to the delusion in other parts 
of New England two centuries ago. 

Ginn & Co, have in press ‘The Children’s 
Primer,’ by Miss Ellen M. Cyr, and a new 
(the third) edition of Dr. Keep’s ‘ Essential 
Uses of the Moods [in Greek and Latin].’ 

Mérimée’s most charming story, ‘Colomba,’ 
isabout to be brought out by D. C. Heath & Co., 
with an introduction and notes by Prof, L, A. 
Fontaine of the University of Mississippi. 

The Globe Publishing Co. of Atchison, Kan., 
will begin in April Howe’s Quarterly, com- 
posed of the writings of E. W. Howe, author 
of ‘The Story of a Country Town.’ ‘ An Ante- 
Mortem Statement’ is the title of the first 
story; ‘The Confession of John Whitlock, 
late Preacher of the Gospel,’ of the second 
(July), ete. 

Mr, Edward Robinson’s new catalogue of the 
casts from ancient sculpture in the Boston 











Museum of Fine Arts will shortly appear, being 
actually in the press of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

Judged from the sample before us, ‘ The 
Fishes of North America that Are Caught on 
Hook and Line’ will meet with a hearty wel- 
come from all admirers of the beauties in the 
waters, and will be an especial delight to 
anglers. The author, Mr. Wm. C. Harris, 
editor of the American Angler, Nature's 
Realm, etc., is well equipped for the task he 
undertakes, The book is in folio, and is issued 
in parts, each to contain a couple of the beau- 
tiful life-color portraits with text. The plates 
are reproduced from oil paintings. It is esti- 
mated that an expense of $45,000 will be neces- 
sary to place the work on the market. A great 
deal of encouragement will be needed for an 
enterprise on such a splendid scale; it will de- 
serve it, and it will be pretty sure to get it. 
Drawings and text are both so admirable that 
one dislikes to find fault with either. No doubt 
the author will gratefully prefer to have his 
attention directed to a weak point in the no- 
menclature before it is too late to profit by it. 
The Rocky Mountain trout is called ‘Salmo 
mykiss—Jordan”; it is S. mykiss (Pall) Pen- 
nant, of 1784. The maskallonge is called 
“ Tucius masquinongy—Jordan ”; though not 
indicated, this is probably Esox masquinongy 
Mitchill. Here the generally accepted name 
of the genus, Ksox of Artedi and Linné, 1738- 
66, and of subsequent authors, is set aside for 
Lucius of Klein and Walbaum, 1792, which 
we do not believe will be accepted for any 
length of time, if at all. Credit that should go 
to Pallas for other names is given to Walbaum. 

Mr, Charles Ledyard Norton’s glessary of 
‘Political Americanisms’ (Longmans) does not 
rise above the amateurishness of the magazine 
article of which it is the outgrowth. Nor does 
it afford a tolerably satisfactory basis for a 
more perfect structure. The definitions are 
loose and ill-worded, not seldom incorrect (as 
when buncome is defined as talking for talk’s 
sake); the etymologies are often hazardous, 
and Webster’s improbable derivation of caucus 
is retained, though it has been abandoned by 
the latest editors of the Dictionary itself; there 
is too much guessing (as where ‘‘ it is believed 
that Andrew Jackson was the first to resort to 
the pocket veto, in 1830,” whereas President 
Madison resorted to it in the first session of the 
Twelfth Congress), and too much positiveness 
(as when Mr. Norton asserts that Burchard’s 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion” turned the 
election in New York against Blaine); there is 
Lo proportion in the amount of detail, nor any 
sure principle of inclusion; nor has the author’s 
research done much if anything to fix with 
precision the origin of words and phrases, In 
short, Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of Americanisms,’ 
and especially Brown & Strauss’s ‘ Dictionary 
of American Politics,’ with the ‘‘ noted say- 
ings” gathered together in Stedman & Hutch- 
inson’s ‘Library of American Literature,’ at 
once make Mr. Norton’s work uncalled for 
(with some trifling exceptions), and reveal by 
comparison its imperfections, 


The damnatory record of Belle Isle, Salis- 
bury, and Andersonville is of the past; but those 
who suffered or whose friends suffered there 
will repeat the dreadful story, of which there 
seems to be no reasonable denial, Asa B. 
Isham, Henry M. Davidson, and Henry B. 
Furness, ex-prisoners, have prepared, in three 
parts, a large volume, * Prisoners of War and 
Military Prisons’ (Cincinnati: Lyman & Cush- 
ing). The book is free from material exag- 
geration, but is popular rather than precise in 
tone, and the most valuable section is Mr. Fur- 
ness’s, with copious extracts from Confederate 





sources. Official records have no undue bias in 
favor of the enemy. Necessarily cruel as or- 
ganized conflict is, no darker record of man’s 
inhumanity to man has blotted the history of 
modern warfare. Much distress, but distress 
rarely inflicted with deliberation, marked Fort 
Delaware, Elmira, Point Lookout, and per- 
haps other Northern prisons; but, mercifully, 
these did not rival those. Savannah, ever fair 
and hospitable, has the one redeeming page in 
that sad history. 

Macmillan & Co. bave issued the fifth thou- 
sand of W alter Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean,’ 
which is now not unhandsomely condensed 
into a single volume at a reduced price, 

In like manner, Spencer Walpole’s ‘ Life of 
Lord John Russell’ takes on a more popular 
and cheaper form, if still in two volumes, 
in the edition just issued by Longmans, Green 
& Co. In both these cases the hand is favored 
as well as the pocket. 

The son of the late President Woolsey has 
supervised the sixth edition of the well- 
known ‘Introduction to the Study of Inter- 
national Law,’ of which the fifth was ,ublish- 
ed a little more than ten yearsago. The re- 
vision is readily detected by the bracketing of 
what Mr, Theodore 8. Woolsey has added, and 
it is evident that he has thoroughly scrutinized 
the original text, As a consequence, the work 
has been wholly reset, as is always to be de- 
sired, 

Mr. Lewis Sergeant’s ‘Government Hand- 
book’ (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.) is the same author’s ‘Government Year- 
book’ of 1888, 1889. He has discovered the im- 
practicability of making an annual of his 
“*record of the forms and methods of govern- 
ment,” and will henceforth renew the work 
only when there is a suflicient accumulation 
of changes, Statistics, in other words, occupy 
a subordinate place, Nevertheless, if admitted 
atall, they should be kept fresh, and yet all 
those pertaining to the United States remain 
as in the first issue. The most of them stop at 
1887, and there is a guess of 65,000,000 as the 
total population in 1888, with no allusion to 
the census of 1890 and its disappointingly low 
figure of 63,000,000. The addenda to the Unit- 
ed States, on ‘‘ political tendencies,” are quite 
worthless, and close with a page and more of 
spread-eagleism from Chauncey Depew. There 
are still no head-lines to the pages, and the 
new edition has very few signs of life. 


Mr. Keltie, on the other hand, in the ‘ States- 
man’s Year-Book’ for 1891 (Macmillan), has 
availed himself as far as was possible of our 
latest census returns ; and generally his work 
shows the needful revision. The alternate 
headlines have been used to indicate the sec- 
tions under discussion, In this case we are 
dealing with a live publication, now in its 
twenty-eighth year. 

Germania, whose bound second volume lies 
before us, appears to have made a substantial 
success in its line of furnishing entertaining 
reading in German and of affording practical 
help in the way of exercises, etc., to students 
of the language. Its place of publication is not 
the West, but the East (Manchester, N. H.: 
A. W. & E. Spanhoofd). We can recommend 
it as cheap, well printed, and well conducted. 
It isa monthly periodical, of quarto size, and 
employs liberally (though not exclusively or 
mainly) the Roman letter, 

From R. H, Tilley, Newport, R. 1, we re 
ceive the first number of a new quarterly 
Magazine of New England History, ‘‘a me- 
dium of intercommunication for historical and 
genealogical students,” It will be made up of 
original and selected articles, 

The new Copyright Act is printed in the 
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Publishers’ Weekly for March 7. The same 
number contains a good portrait of that esti- 
mable publisher, the late John Wiley. 

Dr. Alfred Philippson’s report of his journey 
through Northern and Middle Greece fills No. 
149 of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographi- 
cal Society. The accompanying map shows 
the geology of Middle Greece. 

The Fuller Collection in the Free Reference 
Library in King Street, Manchester, has been 
ecatalocued as No, 2 of the Occasional Lists. 
It was, as will be remembered, got together 
by the late John Eglington Bailey, and re- 
lates both to Dr. Thomas Fuller and to other 
authors of the name of Fuller. 

The third report of the Massachusetts Com 
missioner on the Custody and Condition of the 
Public Records of Parishes, Towns, and Coun 
ties is a document of universal interest and 
application. Apart from its main object, it 
illustrates the ease with which legislation be- 
comes a dead letter, and it has a curious chap- 
ter on the functions and remuneration of the 
town clerk which deserves a place among the 
details of Bryce’s ‘ American Commonwealth.’ 
Mr. Swan also takes up the question of ink for 
records, and supplies a chemical analysis of 
sixty-seven commercial samples phat should at 
tract general attention. Fuinaliy, he discusses 
the proper paper for records, 

From B. Westermann & Co. comes No. 1 of 
the first part (English-German) of an ‘ Ency- 
clopadie English-German and German-Eng- 
lish Dictionary,’ edited by Prof, Dr. Ed. Muret 
and (for the second part) Dr, Daniel Sanders 
It is ‘‘ uniform in plan and arrangement with 
Sachs-Villatte’s French-German and German- 
French Dictionary, giving the pronunciation 
according to the phonetic system employed tn 
the method of Toussaint-Langenscheidt.” Con- 
densation by means of signs, abbreviations, 
triple columns, and small type is carried very 
far, but the presswork is clear. For the vo 
cabulary the editor claims unparalleled fulness 
(in A alone 1,671 titles to 1,468 of Murray or 
1,312 of the Cenfury), but he omits to mention 
the fact that his scheme admits proper names, 
e. g., Adams, Ackerman’s Hotel, Alabama, 
Akrokeraunian, Albion, Alemanni, Alexander, 
ete., etc. He also proclaims his attention to 
Americanisms, in proof of which we observe 
under all the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch” usage, 
‘lt is all [or all any more, as Muret gives it],” 
meaning that a certain article (as of food for 
the table) The array of col- 
loguial and idiomatic phrases is very rich. 
The work deserves the attention of those who 
aim at a ready understanding of one or other 
of the two languages, ratber than to acquire 
a literary knowledge, 


is exhausted. 


— More light is thrown upon the respective 
effects of masculinity and femininity upon the 
possibility of intellectual attainment by some 
examinations recently held in England than 
by a great deal of A-priori discussion. The ex- 
aminations referred to were held at 142 lccal 
centres and at 135 schools, in all parts of the 
country, and they were taken this year by 
very nearly ten thousand boys and girls, and 
by very nearly an equal number of each. The 
percentage of boys and of girls who passed in 
the first, second, and third class, respectively, 
is given in the following tabie: 





Boys 
First class......... secret aaa ea 55 56 
Second class........... ‘ er 61 42 
Third class...... ‘caetetimetisagh ed 76 768 


From this it is plain that in the studies of the 





Third Class the girls are exactly as good as the 
boys, that in the studies of the First Class 
they are very nearly as good, and that in the 
studies of the Second Class they are half as 
good again. Everybody who is familiar wit! 
the theory of probabilities knows that when 
the numbers dealt with are so larce as in this 
instance, one is absolutely safe in drawing 
from them the deductions that they seem to 
lend themselves to. 


‘ 


The great superiority of 
the girls in the Second Class is attributed by 
the examiners to the fact that in that class 
particular stress is laid upon foreign languages 
and upon geograpby and history. The conclu 
sion to be drawn from these statistics is, then, 
thatin Latin and mathematics the 


e 


the boys are exactly abreast of each 
and that, in what may be called the human 
istic studies, the girls are far superior to the 
boys. Asin England girls are chiefly taught 
by women and boys by men, the further con- 
clusion may be drawn 
that, unless in the humanistic 
which the superiority of the girls may be in 


from these statistics 


studies, in 


part due to superior instruction, there is ne 
difference to be detected between the merits of 
The 
state that the percentages do not differ marked. 


men and women as teachers. examiners 





ly this year from other years, although the 
number examined is much greater than it 
ever been before, 


—The people of Ohio are to be congratulated 
on the excellent quality of the first a 
port of the third organization of their 


nual re 


State 





Geological Survey, by Prof. Edward Orton 
State geologists may well take it as a pattern 
of clear style. It contains a review of the 
structure of the State in the light of recent ex 
plorations; and here the chief novelty is t! 


announcement that the so-called Cincinnat 
axis, an ancient uplift of the strata in the Ohio 
Valley, trends northwest and not northeast, as 
it has always heretofore been described. Oil 
and gas in recent years have naturally taken 
the greatest share of attention, and this report 
is for the most part concerned with accounts of 
The chap 


id petre l 





their formation and exploration, 
on the origin and accumulation 
and natural gas presents a broad review of this 
interesting subject, and makes it most unhap 
pily clear that, 
tion, the natural gas cannot last long into the 
future. 
gas in 


at the present rate of consump- 





The recklessly extravagant us 
factories and even for burning Im 
where grosser forms of fuel can be as well em 
In Prof. Orton's 
opinion, the gas should be reserved for domestic 
use, its value as a 
convenient fuel is so great. 


ployed, is seriously deplored. 
where cheap, clean, and 

If thus used, its 
duration might be greatly extended. Other 
articles by the author on the same subject may 
be found in the Eighth Annual Report of the 
United States Geological Survey, and in the 


Bulletin of the Geological Survey of America 
An interesting item neerning the form of 
leases for o1] land, taken from the above re 


port, is of value to Ohio farmers. Instead of 


following the old custom of 1 entire 


ing asing 


farms on one-eighth royalty, it is suggested 
areas not 
shall re- 
where he 





that the leases should be for larger 


than fifty acres, in which the owner 


control of 
for himself 
3 . 


This plan should have been invented and ado; 


tain absolute ten acres, 


may drill or lease to other parties, 


ed years ago ; it would certainly have resulted 
na vastly more equitable and healthful distri- 
bution of the enormous profits that have ac- 
crued from oil production under the ordinary 
form of 


—We 


(eases 


can commend the of Ensign 


report 





Albert P. Niblack, United States Navy, upon 
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ering some of 


his st« ry was publi h- 


ed in France, ‘‘with all reserves,” by the 

Temps, and drew from M. Theuriet the next 

iay a most explicit and formal denial. He 
Says: 

‘*“ At the request of the family of Marie 

i memory of my friend, 

without any other mou- 

busy myself with the 

iew to its publication. 


books were brought to 
‘» text of the * Jour- 
read the whole of this 
t, and, in concert with the family, 
whatever might prove te- 
liouns—repetitions, enfanfillages, useless de 
scriptions of dress, confidences disagreeable to 
third rersons. After this severe revision the 
‘Journal’ still contained enough matter for 





manuscri} 
elimioated from 1! 








24.2 


two volumes, which have been published with- 
out one addition or one alteration.” 

M. Theuriet adds a remark which seems true 
enough, and even obvious, to wit, that a very 
slight degree of literary discernment is suffi- 
cient to enable any one upon the first reading 
of the book to make himself quite sure that 
the whole of it is the work of one hand. 
Nevertheless, it is well that a prompt and com- 
plete denial has been given to the false report. 


—The longest article in Parts x. and xi. 
of the ‘Handwéorterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften’ is one of seventy-eight pages on 
** Beer and the Beer-Tax.” The editor is 
moved to apologize for this inordinate allow- 
ance by saying that the author of the article 
exceeded the space allowed him, but that as so 
thorough an exposition of the subject is no- 
where else to be found, it was thought best to 
print the article unabridged, and the pub- 
lishers promise to furnish forty-eight pages 
additional matter in the next number without 
extra charge. Along with other interesting 
information, the article in question contains 
an instructive table of the beer production of 
various countries of the world, from which it 
appears that although formerly Great Britain 
and Ireland took the lead in this industry, 
there has been a change in the last two years. 
In 1888-89 Germany was the largest beer-pro- 
ducing country, brewing 48,354,218 hectolitres; 
Great Britain and Ireland ranked second, with 
46,461,584 hectolitres (28,644,000 barrels of ale- 
measure); the United States ranked third, with 
31,460,978 hectolitres (26,820,953 barrels of beer- 
measure). When we consider the annual con- 
sumption of beer per head of pcpulation, the 
order of precedence is changed. Here Bel- 
gium, the country which leads the world in 
intemperance, stands first, consuming 186 litres 
per capita; Great Britain and Ireland next, 
1191¢ litres; Germany, as a whole, comes third, 
10114 litres; but if we have regard to the sepa- 
rate States, Bavaria would lead the world 
as a beer-drinking country, the average annual 
cousumption of each man, woman, and child 
reaching 227 litres, while Wirtemberg, with 
its 159 litres per capita, would come immedi- 
ately after Belgium. After Germany comes 
Denmark, 95 litres, and then the United States, 
57 litres per head. Second in point of length 
is the article (of sixty-three pages) on theories 
of population, more than two-thirds of it being 
devoted to Malthus. First we have an expo- 
sition of Malthus’s theory; secondly, an ac- 
count of his predecessors; then an ac- 
count of his adherents in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, considered under two 
heads, ¢. e., as adherents in theory and adher- 
ents in practice; after that his opponents are 
taken up under three subdivisions, There fol- 
lows a similar consideration of opinion in the 
second half of our century; also, a criticism of 
Malthus in the light of the actual movement 
of population in various countries from 1871 
to 1880. ‘This learned essay is by Dr. Ludwig 
Elster, Professor of Political Sciences at Bres- 
Jau, and one of the four editors of the work. 
Other interesting titles, which we have space 
only to mention, are Stock Exchanges, Book- 
Trade, Whiskey Tax, Inland Commerce, Bud- 
gets, Book-keeping, Blind Asylums, etc., ete. 
There is further the usual number of brief 
biographies, with full bibliographic details, 
concerning John Bright, Maurice Block, Lujo 
Brentano, and other contributors, living and 
dead, to economic science. 


THE DE QUINCEY FAMILY. 


De Quincey Memorials: Being Letters and 
other Records here first published, with Com- 
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munications from Coleridge, the Words- 
worths, Hannah More, Prof. Wilson, and 
others, Edited, with introduction, notes, and 
narrative, by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. 2 vols, New York: United States 
300k Co, 1891, 


Dr. Japp is the apologist of De Quincey. The 
particular attack chat these new memorials 
seemed designed to meet is the doubt of De 
Quincey’s veracity in the autobiographic de- 
tails which he wove into his works. Some 
question of the Opium-Eater’s truthfulness was 
early expressed, and latterly Mr. George 
Saintsbury has printed suspicions of the same 
sort which lost none of their vexatiousness 
coming from his pen. Mainly in consequence 
of this critic’s remarks, if one may judge from 
the constant reference to them, Dr. Japp and 
the representatives of De Quincey have pub- 
lished in these volumes the family correspond- 
ence, The exposure of private affairs, nine- 
tenths of which have no interest whatever to 
outsiders, is complete. The interior arrange- 
ments, both domestic and financial, are laid 
open, and in the letters of De Quincey’s mother, 
two sisters, and two brothers every one is made 
welcome to a not very edifying story. 

The family was not a happy one, The 
mother was unable, apparently, to win the af- 
fection of the children, and they on their side 
were impatient of her discipline. Mrs. De 
Quincey was a woman of much formal propri 
ety, attached to the Clapham sect in religious 
and moral sympathy. De Quincey himself 
draws a vivid picture of her as he remembers 
the impression she made on him in early years: 

** Figure to yourself a woman of admirable 
manners, in fact as much as any person | have 
ever Known distinguished by ladylike tran- 
quillity and repose, and even by self-possession, 
but also freezing in excess. Austere she was 
to a degree which fitted her for the lady-presi- 
dent of rebeliious nunneries. Rigid in ber ex- 
actions of duty from those around her, but 
also firm herself; upright, sternly conscien- 
tious, muniticent in her charities, pure-minded 
in so absolute a degree that you would have 
been tempted to call her ‘ holy ’—she yet could 
not win hearts by the graciousness of her man- 
ner. . . . Itis as good as acomedy in my 
feeling when I call back the characteristic 
scene which went on every morning of the 
year. All of us, for some years six, were 
marched off or carried off to a morning parade 
in my mother’s dressing-room. As the mail- 
coaches go down daily in London to the in- 
spector of mails, so we rolled out of the nurse- 
ry at a signal given, and were minutely re- 
viewed in succession. Were the lamps of our 
equipage clean and bright? Were the springs 
sroperly braced? Were the linchpins secured? 

Vhen this inspection, which was no mere for- 
mality, had travelled from the front rank to the 
rear, when we were pronounced to bein proper 
trim, or, in the language of the guard, ‘all 
right behind,’ we were dismissed, but with two 
ceremonies that to us were mysterious and al- 
legorical—-first, that our hair and faces were 
sprinkled with lavender water and milk of 
roses; secondly, that we received a kiss on the 
forehead.” 

It is not to a son’s credit to write thus of his 
mother; but the tone shows plainly the ab- 
sence of any warmth of feeling, a perfect cold- 
ness and apathy of filial affection, It is added 
that Mrs. De Quincey taught her children to 
undervalue themselves so that, says De Quin- 
cey, ‘‘ we held it a point of filial duty to be 
lieve ourselves the very scum and refuse of the 
universe.” And, to add the last anecdote that 
fills out this unfavorable picture, it is related 
that a servant, on being asked why she did not 
appeal to the mistress, replied: ‘‘ Speak to mis- 
tress! would I speak to a ghost ?” 

Notwithstanding all this, it is plain enough 
that Mrs. De Quincey was a mother devoted 
to the welfare of her children, She had 
the disadvantage of having guardians asso- 
ciated with her, one of whom, Dr, Hall, 
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was certainly a most unfortunate choice, 
Mrs. Baird Smith, one of De Quincey’s daugh- 
ters, thinks that she was self-distrustful and 
sought advice from her friends, the Clap- 
ham people, and that the children felt this in- 
terference of strangers as a bar between them 
and their mother. Whatever was the reason, 
the result was that both Thomas and Richard 
ran away and suffered much hardship, and 
none of the others exhibit any attachment 
to the mother. On her side, however, we 
think none can read her letters without being 
inpressed by her excellent qualities, and in 
particular, in later years, by her willingness 
to assist De Quincey and the rest to the utmost 
of her means. From the time he went to Ox- 
ford her purse was used for him, and after he 
had wasted his inheritance she gave him con- 
tinually from her funds as much as was pos- 
sible, though she insisted, with good sense, on 
keeping the capital intact and settling it on 
the grandchildren. She certainly lacked tact 
in appealing to the children, and she spoke her 
mind freely about their faults, but not so 
harshly but that a grown person, making al- 
lowance for her religious belief, strongly 
eolored with evangelicalism as it was, should 
have seen and honored the motives and feel- 
ings which prompted such criticism. Here 
is as unfavorable a passage as can be quoted, 
written on hearing and too readily believing 
that the education of De Quincey’s daughters 
was being neglected. She offers to pay the 
school bills, and then goes on as follows; 


‘* T have long been too certain that you were 
bringing up your sons in idleness, but hoping 
they were to be made scholars and their minds 
taugLt to work, | supposed they would be kept 
from falling necessarily into profligacy, and live 
by literature, but 1 know not where or what now 
to hope; and, O my son, if they are all brought 
up in idle ignorance, what but the worst can 
be expected? 1am sure of this, that a Parent 
with your means who does this is utterly un- 
worthy of children; but still in the present 
time where must the wages of this bad work 
fall the heaviest? In this time, bad as it is in 
many points, to bring up girls in idle igno- 
rance is only to make them victims, not pre- 
pared to take their place among industrious 
people laboring for bread, yet too ignorant to 
be received elsewhere!! I cannot express my 
feelings as I ought; 1 can only proffer my 
help; and if you can possibly be angry to hear 
the truth, I too well remember what you said 
touching my res ect for the lowly virtues to be 
surprised, though not shaken in my well-as- 
sured convictions,” 


This is an extreme instance of fault-finding, 
and there is nothing in it that any one can ob- 
ject to, except the readiness to believe that De 
Quincey was so derelict in his parental duty; 
and it is allowed that as respects the girlsthere 
was some color for the censure, Perhaps an- 
other passage is not amiss as representing his 
mother’s tone in his boyhood, She writes to 
him at the Manchester Grammar School as 
follows: 

‘IT plainly perceive that you have exalted 
one, and that the most dangerous faculty of 
the mind, the imagination, over ail the rest; 
but it will desolate your life and hopes, if it ke 
not restrained and brought under religious 
government; it may then be turned to the use 
it was assuredly given for, in the pursuit of 
any profession, and be nobly used in the ser- 
vice of your Maker. Ina worldly sense, with- 
out you bring this busy, restless power into 
submission to reason and judgment, you are 
undone; you are now carried away, wholly 
blinded by the bewildering light of your 
fancy, and that you may never see clearer 
your reading is all of a sort to weaken your 
mental optics.” 


These passages serve for illustration of Mrs, 
De Quincey’s character and temperament, but 
they really do injustice to her since they do 
not disclose the continual anxiety she felt for 
her children, and her serviceableness to them 
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practically after they grew up. She repelled 
them by her principles, too narrowly held and 
too rigidly enforced; she did not win their 
trust, and appeal to her against what they 
thought wrong in their school-life appears 
not merely to have been useless, but to have 
brougbt only her strongly expressed displea- 
And 
these errors of conduct cost her their affection. 
It was a full price to pay, and justice may now 
be done to her more admirable traits of fideli- 
ty, self-sacrifice, and devotion to her parental 
duty. 

Richard was the child who suffered most 
from the defects in his guardianship. He ran 
away from school because he was flogged, and, 
on being returned and flogged for this offence, 
he ran away a second time, joined a merchant 
ship ascabin boy, was captured by pirates on the 
South American coast, escaped and made one 
of the storming party at Montevideo, and so 
distinguished himself that he was at once rated 


sure on them as unruly and disobedient. 


a midshipman by the English adm'ral, He was 
in the action at Copenhagen, taken prisoner 
by the Danes, and afterwards exchanged, on 
which occasion he made himself known to his 
family. They questioned his identity at first, 
as he refused to meet them personally, but 
be afterwards satisfied their doubts, and was in 
pleasant intercourse with them till he met an 
early and unknown death in Jamaica on a bunt- 
ing excursion. He was twice in England dur- 
ing his wanderings and wasin want, but he so 
feared his guardians that be kept himself ob- 
scure; nor did he finally disclose himself till he 
was safely past twenty-one years of age, This 
per-istence of Richard in what must have been 
a bard and unwelcome life is the strongest 
proof of the severity and lack of sympathy he 
felt in his natural friends, and, indeed, his feel- 
ings towards his guardians must have amount- 
ed to hatred. In his letters he shows a pleasant 
disposition and the intellectual tastes which 
characterized the family, and he is altogether 
The letters of 
the sisters are not of any special interest ex- 


the most attractive of them. 
cept as they carry on the family story ; and 
Henry, the last brother, seems to have been 
rather a weakling. 
part of the 
bulk and separable from the 
ts principal feature is the 
collection of letters from Dorethy Wordsworth 
to De Quincey. 
ficientin charm and interest to give the volumes 
They describe, 
in the rapid, natural, and feminine way that 
belonged to their author’s pen, the interior of 
the Wordsworth household; and as De Quin- 
cey was especially interested in the children, 
they are full of anecdotes and news about the 
little ones, who were as fond of De Quincey as 
he of them. Nothing, perbaps, is more child- 
ishly delightful than ** Johnny's” interpolation 
inte his evening prayer for his “* good friends” 
—‘'Mr, De Quincey is one of my friends”; 
but of the sort. 
There is, of course, much besides the children’s 
a‘Tairs—about the De Quincey cottage, then in 
the furnishing, the Green family lost in the 
snow, the doings of Coleridge, Wordsworth’s 
verse-writing, Jeffrey’s reviews, and especial- 
ly the C f Cintra pamphlet which 


The literary Memorials is 
considerable in 
family portion, 
These sre admirable, and suf- 


permanent value in literature. 


there are several incidents 


nvention of 
De Quincey 
Wordsworth was somewhat apprehensive of 
being prosecuted for this publication, and 
Dorothy writes: 


was seeing through the press, 


‘* William still continues to haunt himself 
with fancies about Newgate and Dorchester or 
some otber gaol, but as his mind clings to the 
gloomy, Newgate is his favorite theme. We, 


however, have no fears; for even if the words 
be actionable (which I cannot but think they 








are not), in these times they would not dare to 
inflict such a punishment.” 

We should mention also two admirable let- 
ters of Wordsworth to De Quincey before 
meeting him, very characteristic and kind, 
and a letter of Coleridge to De Quincey when 
the latter asked repayment of some loans, in 
which Coleridge appears to advantage in the 
sincere expression of feelings honorable to him. 
The correspondence with Prof. Wilson 
more light upon the financial relations of De 
Quincey with himself, both Leing borrowers, 
and exhibits the indulgence 
friendship under trying circumstances. 


lets 


and 
The 
correspondence of Lord Altamont abun fantly 
justifies all that De Quincey said of his assovia- 
tion with the family, and shows the peer’s own 
Of the 
heterogeneous material perhaps nothing nee ls 


former's 


character in a pleasant light. other 
particular notice except some fragments of 
Patrick Bronté'’s poems, not in themselves of 
any merit. 

The net result of this collection is to sustain 
De Quincey’s accuracy of statement, and so far 
to benefit his reputation. At all points where 
he is tested by these documents he is found cor 
rect. At the same time, the history of the fa- 
mily is so exhibited as to give better opportu- 
nities for judging of bis position in early life, 
and of how they discharged their obligations 
to him after he fell into misfortune 
well to the subject cleared up, 
though it is not one with which the public has 


It is per 
haps have 
much concern. It does not appear to us that, 
all things considered, he was illiberally treated, 
He took his career into his own hands with 
more or less excuse, but he did not »roesper in 
the undertaking. 


inheritance, he used it, 


As soon as he came into his 
in part generously, but 
altogether foolishly, and soon it Was gone 
He wrote a long and minute history of this 
bis 


hopes and the reasons of his various decisions 


worldly failure, and in it he discusses 


One passage illustrates his es\imate of himself: 


‘*T hoped, and have every year hoped with 
better grounds, that (if I snould be blessed 
with life sufficient), I should accomplish a 
great revolution in the intellectual condition 
of the wor'd. That I should, both as one cause 
and oue effect of that revolution, place educa- 
tion upon a new footing throughout all civi 
lized nations, was but one part of this revolu- 
tion; it was also but a part (though it mav 
seem singly more than enough for a wh 
be the first founder of true philosophy; anc 
was no more than a part that I hoped to be 
the reéstablisher in England (with great acces- 
sions) of mathematics.’ 





This was apparently written in ISIS, in De 
Quincey's thirty-third year. 
such hopes, and 
shows the lack of judgment with 
himself and his 
him. 
habit. He excused himself from ordinary la- 
bor in the professions on the ground of 


That he formei 


retained them so long, 
respect t{& 
own hfe which characterized 


He had already fallen under the o;ium 


these 
great aims, andthe fact wasthat most of what he 
really accomplished was piecemeal work done 
for the magaz nes toget money. His mother had 
about £1 which she determined to 
down to her grande! 


3,000, hand 
ildren, & €., 


children, but she assisted him 


De Quincey's 
out of the in- 
come; and in this her decision must commend 
itself to a practical mind. His uncle in India 
also assisted hiin at times, but, after his retire- 





ment on a reduced allowance of perhaps £700 
& year, seems to bave found that sum no more 
than sufficient for his bachelor tastes It can- 
not be made out that De Quincey did not re- 
ceive as much from the family esta’ eas was fair- 
The reproach that they 
were indifferent to his welfare and practically 
deserted him has no foundation in the light of 
these Memorials. Altogether, the story seems 


ly to be given to him 








more honorable to hia mother than to himse’f, 


in substance, though she cannot be wi! . 


freed from responsibility for errors of x 
ment, and for the cold demeanor early dave 
which made the youth of the boys so unhappy 
both in its:lf and in its result: 
ANTIQUATED ENGLISH 
A Select G ssary « f English W s us 
merly in Senses different from their prese 
By Richard Chevenix Trench, D.D Ar 
bishom Seventh edition Revised by 
A. lL. Mavhew, M.A. London: Keyan } : 
Trench & Co. 1S 
A SN lect Glossary of Bible Words: a a | 
sary of Important Words a Phrases 
Prayer Book. By Rev. A. Lo Mayle, 
M.A., Chaplain of Wadham College, ¢ 
ford. London: Evre & Spottisw 
Ir was but seldom that Dr. 1 suceee i 
in rising above a humble linguis plane, snd 
he reached, at the highest, « y @ ts ir 
mediocrity in the trifling book now repr 
Yet, so far as regards England, the t a as 
proved fortunate, owing to circumsta . 
quite apart from its intrinsic worth,—cuire 
stances in default of which the first impressic n 
of it would, in all probability, have been a 
the last For whe can doubt that, at the eost 
of no more trouble than skilful use of ad 
ary like Johnson's or R ardson's, a compi's 
tion of the same stamp, and in no wise 
rior, could bave been executed wi ut 
cultv? That it was not forestalled mav 
therefore, appear singular. Any foresta { 
it, at least by other than a w t s e 
name, must, however, bave fated of ac 
ance; nor would it have fared Tere vw 
the present performance, but that ifs aurl 
by having already dijscoursed on r langua,« 
n a way to attract attention, had seemed 
give promise of merit in what farther ventu es 
he might undertake as a verbarian. Cha 


terized strictly, it is, in fact, hardly more than 





a collection of illustrated jottings; of intere-t, 
doubtless, to such as, by reason of a benefice al 
perusal of Dr. Trench’s ear ier manuals, are 
preresolvel to extract utility from it, but of 
very slight interest otherwise To whomever 


. + oT ~«F .» y ) fe 
it concerns, it chiefly affords proof that its 


author had dipped, with his wits about him 
into a 
revelation of no 


moderate rumber of older writers. a 


particular importance, ve 


it, save to his friends and | 


And, 


take ipillary ad- 


mirers lus Much, We aimost 





complete an appraisal of it. While offeri sg 
but a minimum of new facts to even an ordi- 





narily thorough stutent of English literatu e, 
its details, though conned ever so dil itly by 
any one else, are very unlikely to « A 

viceable lodgment in the memory. Its prac- 


tical value is, accordingly, to be rated as cf 
the smallest. 

For a person professing to investigate the 
history of words, Dr. Trench was, at one time 
or other, capable of deliverances indicating a 
strangely imperfect acquaintance with lite: a- 
ture, a ludicrous precipitance of judgment, 
and other equally discrediting singularities, 
For instance, be could speak of educational 
as having been, between 1530 and i840, “an 
offensive, or, to say the best, a very dubious, 
noveity in the English language”; an orac!e, 
by the by, only half intelligible, 
tion, so astonishing was his heedlessness of his- 
torical verity that he stigmatized it as ‘‘an 
Americanism.” Again, treating of topsy-tur- 
ty, * there is,” he asserts, ‘‘no doubt of the 
fact, that it is a corruption of topside the 
other way.” And similarly wild conclusions of 


As to starvra- 
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his are far fcom being infrequent. Indeed, 
considering that he tacitly laid claim to both 
wide and exact scholarship, the superficialness 


of his inquiries, his groundless pronounce- 
ments, and his headlong conjectures are quite 
beyond all reasonable expectation. 

Of everything of this kind Mr. Mayhew, 
having profited by the guidance of a host of 
philological experts, is fully aware. But how 
can he be justified, as editor, in identifying 
himself, iu the manner he has done, with the 
author he hasreproduced? Think as one may 
of bis free-handling, yet his frankness is com- 
mendable, For he tells us: ‘' In the present 
edition, the ‘ Select Glossary’ has been careful- 
ly revised, and a few of the articles have been 
rewritten.” The articles here spoken of as 
‘rewritten ” are, to be sure, enclosed in square 
brackets; but, since additions or insertions ob- 
viously editorial, like those under “ flirt,” 
* ought,” ‘‘ sad,” “ trivial,” etc., are in no way 
marked as such, how is one readily to discrimi- 
nate the teachings of Dr. Trench’s reviser 
from those of Dr. Trench himself? Besides 
this, where we are offered * rewritten” arti- 
cles, the articles for which they are substituted 
are quietly displaced. The heretic Aerius was 
satisfied with equalizing episcopal authority 
and presbyteral. But now we have a step for- 
ward, and one in keeping with the spirit of a 
progressive age, in that the former rank of 
authority is postponed to the latter. Would 
not Mr. Mayhew do prudently in being more 
cautious ? 

‘** This little volume,” says Dr. Trench, ‘' does 
not propose to note the peculiarities of single 
writers, but the general course of the lan- 
guage.” Yet, in numerous instances, it trans- 
gresses this ill-expressed programme, At the 
same time it often fails to record, where record 
of them would have been apposite, obsolete 
senses, once widely current, of words now in 
vogue. To close these remarks, let us consider, 
as sutliciently exemplifying the defect here 
named, the verb discover. In Psalm xxix. 9, 
discover denotes ‘‘strip,” though Dr. Trench 
defines it by “uncover”; a meaning which, 
however, it bears in Micah i. 6, etc., unnoticed 
by him, as likewise are Isaiah xxii. 8, etc., 
where it signifies *‘ strip off,” ‘* remove.” Dis- 
cover, as, till very recently, one with ‘ dis- 
close,” ‘‘ reveal,” he was warranted in passing 
by ; but that he neglected to mention still an- 
other signification of the word, common enough 
iv older authors, betrays, somewhat striking- 
ly, the partial character of his researches, Its 
equivalence to ‘‘ explore,” ‘‘ survey,” ‘‘ recon- 
noitre,” ‘‘ examine,” ‘‘ view,” etc., as in the 
subjoined quotations, is here referred to: 


‘Sirs, go and ryde forth into the feldes, and 
dyscouer the countre euery way, and loke if ye 
se any thynge, and come hyder agayne.”— 
Lord Berners, Froissart (1523), Vol. L, p. 245 
(ed. 1812). 

**In lyke maner as knyghtes dog by lande go 
before the bataylles, to dyscouer the countrey 
and enbusshes.” Jbid. (1525), Vol. 11, p. 857. 

**Furbisher, presently takyng vpon him, 
with his company, fully to discouer the same 
[i. e., the Ilandes Moluccae],” ete. “eee 
Ww illes, Hist, of Travayle (1577), fol. 281 

“She laie a slepe upon her backe, nn her 
handes cast over ber hedde—as, for the most 
parte, yong women are wont to do—so that 
forthwith the yong Prince discovered her 
from toppe to toe.” Barnabe Riche, Farewell 
to Militarie Profession (1581), p. 102" (ed. 1846). 

‘*They perceived that, vpon Christmas daye, 
they had discouered cbener the coast three 
score and tenne leagues to the Eastward.” 
Nicholes Lichefield, Lopes de Castanheda’s 
First Booke, ete. (1582), fol, 10v, 

“ After him came also Sancho de Toar, who 
went to discouer Sofala, and made relation 
thereof to be a small Iland,” ete. Jbid , fol. 
OF uv 

‘To leuie souldiers ‘ 
them to discouer the lands of the west.” 


and to send 
Ro- 





aa Parke. Mendoza’s Hist. China (1588), p. 


‘It is not possible to declare the bredth and 
length thereof [i. e., of Mexico]; for that vnto 
this day it is not all discouered.” Ibid., p. 316. 

‘** Crauing libertie of Don Henry to discouer 
the Islands of Cape Verde, which was granted 
them.” Rev. Richard Hakluyt, Galvano’s 
ow of the World (1601), p. 73 (ed. 

e)e 

‘*The gouernour . . . sent foorth his 
sonne, John Arias de Auila, . . to dis- 
couer also by sea and by land.” Jbid., p. 127. 

“Iovinus . . . sending out before a dili- 
gent scout-watch to discover the coasts, made 
haste,” etc. Philemon * aneeete Ammianus 
Marcellinus (1609), p. 

**He walk’d into the Iuland with Alcippus, 
Osmin, and Gartias. One part of it he dis- 
cover'd, and, finding no other Inhabitants there 
but wilde beasts,” ete. William Browne, 
Polexander (1647), Part I1I., Book 1V., p. 125. 

‘* Nor was Don John less active, but, a good 
while before day, moved from Namure, send- 
ing before . . to discover the wood-land 
country, and possesse himself of advantageous 

laces.” Sir Robert Stapylton, Strada (1650), 

300ks VIIL.-IX , p. 50. 

“ft went out into the island, with my gun, 
to . . . discover the country.” De Foe, 
Robinson Crusoe (1719), Vol. L., p. 84 (ed. 1840). 

** God commanded Moses to send twelve Men 
to discover the Land of Canaan.” Rev. Jere- 
my Collier, Essays, Part IV. (1722), p. 146 
(ed. 1725) 

es aie: therefore, in this manner rather 
discovered than subdued the southern parts of 
the island, Caesar returned into Gaul, with his 
forces.” Goldsmith, History of England (1771), 
Vol. L., p. 11 

“We set out from Peru for the river Ma- 
ranham, to discover and settlethere.” Southey, 
Expedition of Orsua (1821), p. 129. 


Of no less frequent occurrence than the dis- 
cover seen in these passages were, for a long 
while, discoverer, discovery, and undiscovered, 
for ‘‘ explorer,” ‘‘ exploration,” and “ unex- 
plored,” 

Of Mr. Mayhew’s ‘Select Glossary’ there 
have been several kindred precursors, merito- 
rious in different degrees, the most noticeable 
among them being Dr. Aldis Wright’s ‘ Bible 
Word-book.’ Still, as possessing features of 
its own, it is by no means superfluous. Clear- 
ness, brevity, and critical scholarship distin- 
guish it throughout. ‘The extent to which the 
Bible revisers of 1611 injudiciously thought fit, 
by copying from their forerunners, to entail 
on after-ages the perplexity attaching to ar- 
chaic phraseology, is distinctly brought out in 
its pages; and its bringing this out constitutes 
its leading differentia. 
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Dr. LeBaron and His Daughters: A Story 
of the Old Colony. By Jane G. Austin. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Martha Corey: A Tale of the Salem Witch- 
craft. By Constance Goddard DuBois. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Walford. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Mrs, AUSTIN has evidently met with the fate 

that often overtakes the too eager seeker 

after buried literary treasure. In her last 
unearthing of Old Colony chronicles she has 
called up a multitude of spirits which she has 
not had tke power to marshal into order. The 
story of ‘ Dr. LeBaron and his Daughters’ will 
doubtless be interesting to the comparatively 
small number to whom the book is dedicated— 

‘*the kith and kin of the name and lineage of 

LeBaron”; but it is lacking in the qualities 

necessary to maintain the interest of the gene- 

ral reader. The figures crowd upon and jostle 

one another, appearing and disappearing in a 

rapidly shifting panorama, and presenting 

confusing genealogical complications that are 

a weariness to the spirit of any but the most 











untiring of local antiquarians. The Doctor 
himself stands out with a certain distinctness, 
due, however, to the man’s inherent qualities 
rather than to the literary ability of the au- 
thor. Faults of style abound, unpardonable in 
an author of Mrs. Austin’s experience; besides 
grammatical inaccuracies, there are passages 
that irresistibly provoke a smile where no 
humor was intended, while the humor is often 
clumsy when it is not trivial. For example, 
we read: 


** But in 1775, the First Church, still orthodox 
in name and tenets, assembled itself beneath 
its hundred- -foot-high spire with a gilded 
weather-cock on top, and, muffled in great- 
coats, cloaks, shawls, and "furs, for no syba- 
rite had as yet suggested fires in a meeting- 
house, prepared itself to listen with a divided 
mind to Parson Robbins’s eloquence.” 


The occasional strong passages give evidence 
that, with more care in the selection and use 
of material, we might have had a clear page of 
living history instead of this blurred, confused 
picture, the manifest work of a careless, un- 
steady hand. 

By no means lacking in vigor is the romance 
of ‘ Martha Corey,’ one of the victims of the Sa- 
lem witchcraft delusion. The tale begins inthe 
mother country, where live the actors with 
whom the fatal thread of Martha Corey’s life 
is interwoven. The daughter of an impecuni- 
ous Earl, whose hand has been promised to the 
son of a wealthy London wine merchant, to 
cancel a heavy money obligation; the hero 
himself, a youth who has early discovered the 
hollowness of the world; the typical villain, 
nephew of the Earl and madly in love with his 
cousin; his female accomplice, ‘‘ born with an 
obliquity of moral perception,” ward of the 
wine merchant and in love with the son—these 
plot and counterplot, weaving the thread of 
destiny that is to entangle innocent people on 
the other side of the Atlantic. There is some 
novelty in the daughter of an Earl] going alone 
to a new country and achieving local distinc- 
tion as cook in a public inn, but the impetu- 
ous action of the story very naturally takes 
her there and, at length, into the friendly shel 
ter of Martha Corey’s household just as the 
first cloud of the witchcraft tempest, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, is seen on the hori- 
zon. Martha Corey, joyous, independent, and 
walking by inner light, is a character against 
whom the spirit of the times in which she lived 
would naturally be opposed. It would seem, 
however, as if the Rev. Mr. Parris bad already 
enough to answer for in the terrible results 


‘arising from his religious fanaticism, the flame 


of which was fed, so history hints, by personal 
malice; but in this story he is dyed a stil) deep- 
er black by being made the purloiner of the 
private papers of a chance travelling com- 
panion merely to obtain temporary power over 
astranger. The author has evidently the best 
of intentions, for as far as possible she libe- 
rally rewards the virtuous and punishes the 
guilty; but in dealing with hard facts of his- 
tory one is obliged to resign the happy posi- 
tion of holder of the scales of justice. The 
style is somewhat amateurish, but vigor of 
plot and fertility of incident save it from be- 
ing commonplace. 

An involuntary recognition of kinship with 
the men and women portrayed in a character- 
study is instant testimony to the presence of 
the glow and warmth of life. Without this 
radiating power such a study is a more or less 
ingenious piece of mechanism. It would hard- 
ly be fair, perhaps, to pronounce ‘ Waiford’ a 
mechanical piece of work, yet through all its 
movement there is always a suspicion of out- 
ward rather than inward impetus. In spite of 
superabundant activity, the figure of one of 
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the heroines (there are two sisters) fails to 
give us a sense of vitality. Beautiful, and 
with a decided philanthropic bias, which am- 
ple means allow her to follow, she has many 
admirers of both sexes who tell us of her 
ardent desire to ameliorate suffering in every 
form; but although we are present at her 
ministrations, we are not stirred by so much 
as a throb of responsive sympathy. Perhaps 
the author dimly felt this and allowed her to 
fall into the vulgarism of a quasi-engagement 
to the odious mill superintendent in order 
to give her a touch of nature, The sister 
awakens sympathy and interest because of the 
sudden and mysterious loss of her only child; 
but the reader’s painful sense of her having 
married the wroug man is not mitigated by 
the clumsy manner in which he is disposed of 
to make room, after a decorous period, for the 
friend of her girlhood. The plot, though well 
worn, does good service by the introduction of 
fresh incident, but the literary substance of 
strikes has been already hammered into such 
thinness that it will hardly bear working over 
without the addition of new material. 


The Development of Africa. By Arthur Sil 
va White. London: George Philip & Son. 
1890. 1 vol., 8vo. 

Mr. WHITE has treated what is properly a 

scientific subject in a strictly scientific man- 

ner, and has put together in logical sequence 
and connection all that is accurately known of 
the Continent of Africa. The work is so full of 
facts, and contains so great a mass of details, 
that anything like an exbaustive notice of it 
within reasonable limits would be impossible. 
With all its conciseness, however, the book 
is very interesting, and after the wearisome 
petty details in which most travellers indulge, 
it is refreshing to find that the gold has at 
last been separated from the mighty mass of 
sand. In the author’s own language, his plan 
has been to build up Africa under the eyes of 
the reader, and to give complete pictures of 
the continent by dealing successively with the 
various aspects under which it is known in 

Europe. An admirable series of maps by Mr. 

E, G. Ravenstein accompanies the volume. 

Each map is a well-repaying study, and brings 

vividly to mind the familiar lines of Horace— 

** Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.”’ 
Mr. White gives us at first a bird’s-eye view 
of the continent, embracing its geology and 
characteristic features and illustrated by three 


maps. The geology we may omit as not parti- 
culariy interesting; the physical characters 


are briefly as follows. Dry land occupies the 
greater portion of the continental plateau, 
while the sbore line is almost without indenta- 
tions, From the surrounding seas the conti- 
nent rises terrace upon terrace, and the 
neighboring island of Madagascar, formerly 
part of the continent, exhibits the same struc- 
ture. A narrow coast line from 100 to 300 
miles in breadth, and not more than about 600 
feet in elevation, encircles the greater part of 
the continent, the mean altitude of which is 
about 2,000 feet. Kenia, Kilima-njaro, and 
Ruwenzori are the highest mountains, each 
reaching a height of about 19,000 feet. The 
great drainage areas are the Atlantic,the Medi 
terranean, and the Indian Ocean. The inland 
drainage areas are the Sahara, the Kalahari 
Desert, and Eastern Abyssinia, of which the 
first is by far the most extensive, The politi- 
cal settlement of Africa bas coincided with the 
ocean drainage areas, as the inland areas are 
practically uninhabited. Where the great 
rivers break through the plateaus their beds 








The 


are filled with rocks, and navigation is con- 
sequently obstructed at short distances from 
their mouths. 

Mr, White devotes his second chapter to the 
African lakes, rivers, and mountains, in great 
but very interesting detail. We have next a 
cbapter on climate and cognate phenomena, 
including the fauna and flora of the continent. 
From this we extract what will perhaps be of 
general interest—the account of the great 
desert of Sahara, which is not, as commonly 
supposed, a level expanse of sand : 


Nation. 


‘“* The true desert is where, in this vast 
plateau, the dunes lie heaped up ard murmur 
like the waves of the sea; where animal life, if 
it exist atall, assumes the protective color of the 
sand; where there are oo birds, no trees, no 
flowers; ‘the sky without clouds, the sands 
without shadow’; ‘the region of blind forces of 
heat and wind.’ Only about one-ninth of the 
Sabara is covered with sand; the remainder 
consists of mountains and rocks, steppes and 
oases, In the high-lving districts the valleys 
are covered with trees and are fairly habitable; 
ardin the Arabian desert to the east a luxu- 
riant vegetation exists in the river valleys. 
This is what the Sahara is not unlike 
in fine weather, but when a sand storm occurs, 
or when the suffocating hot winds blow, then 
itis a region unfit for man or beast.” 


A chapter on the indigenous population fol- 
lows. Mr. Ravenstein, after a very careful 
calculation, estimates the population of Africa 
at only 127,038,570, and gives an interesting 
and valuable table of the areas and popula- 
tions of the different European possessions 
The six indigenous races are the Semites, Ha- 
mites, and Fulahs, with curly hair; negroes 
and Bantu, with woolly or deecy hair; and 
Hottentots, with woolly hair growing in tufts 
To these we must add the Malayo- Polynesian 
family in Madagascar, The geographical dis- 
tribution of each race is given, and is quite ac- 
curately known, The whole chapter is full of 
interest, and amounts almost to a treatise. 

Chapter v. is devoted to Islam and Christi- 
anity. Our author sums up the advance of 
the two religions very pitbily: ‘‘Islam or 
Arab influence advances with the sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, as it ap- 
pears to us. Christianity or European influ- 
ence advances with the sword or paper treaties 
in one hand, and the Bible or a case of gin in 
the other, as it appears to the native mind. It 
is no use quarrelling with the comparison ; it 
is a just and faithful one.” The greater part 
of northern Africa is and has for more than 
1,200 years been Mohammedan. Christianity 
has begun at the southern extremity of the 
continent, mainly at least, and is gradually 
advancing towards the equator, where, per- 
haps, the two religions are destined to come in 
contact for the final struggle. Of course there 
are isolated Christian communities north of 
the equator and similar Mobammedan com- 
to the soutk. The opinions of tra- 
vellers as to the influence of Mohammedanism 
in elevating the negroaredivided. The weight 
of evidence appears to us to be in favor of a de- 
cided influence for good. Mr. White states the 
case very impartially, but seems to lean rather 
towards the views of Lenz and those who re- 
gard Islam as decidedly injurioux to mental 
growth. 

The much-vexred subject of the traffic in 
slaves forms another monograph, not, perbaps, 
adding much to our knowledge, but emphasiz- 
ing the frightful details Our author suggests 
the establishment of firm bases at different 
points on the coast connected by chains of set- 
tlements across the continent; and an organized 
system of native police under European officers, 
with gunboats on the great lakes, which are in- 
tersected almost at right angles by the eastern 
slave routes. Of course, joint action of all 


munities 
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the European Powers would be necessary, but 
the climate and the heavy expense would te 
serious obstacles. 

An excellent historical sketch of the progress 
of African exploration and discovery follows. 






It is too detailed to permit of +pecial notice in 
this place, but forms a most convenient work 
of reference. The subject of the commercial 
resources of the Continent is 
and naturally is 
The ivory question alone is one of great im 


next in order, 


discussed at much length 
portance, since ivory is almost the sole cause 
of the slave trada Considering the enormous 
loss of human life which 
is surprising to find that the value of the an- 
nual export of ivory, according to Westendarp, 


the traffic entaila, it 


is only seven or eight millions of pounds ster 
ling. 
are killed annually 


It is estimated that about 65,000 elephants 


The animals are forsak 
ing the coasts for the interior, and will proba 
bly be extinct in another century or twa An 
idea of the ruin produced by the liquor traffic 
may be obtained from the fact that from Ish 
to the end of ISS7 


of spirits were 


more than 0,000) G00 gallons 
Africa. An 


Berlin Con 


imported into 
the 
ISN5 to put a stop to 


earnest effort was made at 


ference in the importa 
tion, but it was thwarted by interested parties 
All European Powers take part in the trada 
A survey of European domination forms the 
subject of another chapter, and this ts followed 
by one on the kindred subject of political par 
tuition. 
is being divided 


Continent 


and 


The author shows how the 


into protectorates ” 


“spheres of influence “—diplomatic 


isms for wholesale robberies T! 


eupha 


e present po 


litical status is best shown by the excellent 
map. The general result is, that south of the 
equator the whole continent has been divided 
among European Powers, but north of the 


equator the boundaries are nearly all unsettled 
Pagan Africa is now Euro; ean, while Mobam 
medan Afr.ca is Arah 
his work with an excellent general summary 


Mr. White concludes 


of the principles underlying the development 
of Africa along natural lines We heartily re- 
commend the book as thoroughly readable, and 
as a conscientious and painstaking compilation 
of facts which to thoughtful minds are full of 
interest, even if often painful and seldom in- 
spiring well-grounded hopes for the future 


Cardinal Newman. By Richard H. Hutton. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890 
Witrovt the express avowal that this book 
was undergoing its last revision in the proofs 
when Cardinal Newman died, the author's 
name would bave saved it from a suspicion that 
it is one of those books hastily constructed 
to economize the interest in a distinguished 
person immediately following his death. We 
had had an earnest of its quality in Mr. Hut- 
ton’s essay uy on Newman,which was republish- 
ed with others in this country a few years ago. 
Indeed, this volume, written, it appears, as one 
of a series of ‘‘ Religious Leaders,” is hardly 
more than an expansion of tnat essay. Of 
biographical detail it has the merest thread, 
only enough on which to string a series of 
criticisms of Newman's writings in the order 
of their publication. No finer critical faculty 
could have been brought to the interpretation 
of Newman's strange experience, and there is 
no such painful contrast of the style of subject 
and biographer as there must generally be when 
Newman is the theme. Mr. Hutton’s habitual 
style is good enough to spare the haunting 
echoes of Martineau’s that are sometimes here 
—a tribute to the early teacher whose teachings 
he is anxious to forget. That now and then 
his hand is subdued to what it works in is only 
what we should expect, and there are passages 
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almost as Newmanish as Newman’s own, while 
everywhere there is a choice of. words and a 
felicity of phrase that are perfection in their 
kind, 

A peculiar interest attaches to Mr. Hutton’s 
book because of the nature of his own religious 
experience and the ardent, while still imperfect, 
sympathy that he brings to Newman’s pro- 
gress from the Church of England to the 
Church of Rome. The son of a Unitarian 
clergyman, and in his youth a protégé and pu- 
pil of Martineau, be had a progress or regres- 
sion of his own quite as extensive as that of 
Newman, which should qualify him to appre- 
ciate the changes Newman underwent. But his 
sympathy is much more positive than could 
arise from such a source. [t is the sympathy 
of one who has gone far on Newman’s way 
from Anglicanism to Rome; so far, that we 
find ourselves wondering why he did not go 
farther, and whether, even now, it is too late 
for him to go the remainder of the way. The 
remainder is much less than the distance New- 
man traversed, after the condemnation of 
Tract 90 in 1841, to his submission to Rome in 
1845, There is some adverse criticism of New- 
man and a good deal of Rome, but of sympa- 
thy and approval there is much more, with 
sometimes, apparently, the irritation of a man 
who maintains himself in a position of un- 
stable equilibrium by a painful effort of the 
will. If we are not greatly mistaken, the 
reader will often forget the sufferings of New- 
man, now fifty years remote, in his sympathy 
with those of the victim who is still stretched 
upon the rack of theological uncertainty. 


No part of Mr. Hutton’s book was less re- 
guired than the argument for Newman’s genu- 
ineness and greatness with which the opening 
chapter is taken up. The argument is based 
on the singleness and steadfastness with 
which he devoted himself to a noble aim, and 
on the consecration of a literary talent of the 
highest order to the original purpose of his 
life. In the course of the argument Mr. Hut- 
ton takes Mr. Huxley to task with some as- 
perity for his suggestion that a Primer of 
Infidelity could easily be made from two or 
three of Newman’s works. Mr. Hutton is so 
much troubled by this suggestion and the 
coérdinate belief of many that Newman 
was fundamentally skeptical, and only be- 
lieved because he was resolved to do so, 
that he returns to the matter in his fifth 
chapter, which is given up to it entirely. 
Mr. Hutton utterly rejects such a con- 
struction, and he makes out at least a plau- 
sible showing for the view that it was 
not his own but others’ difficulties which he 
was endeavoring to overcome. So much seems 
to be undoubtedly true so far as natural reli- 
gion was concerned, but that so many have 
derived a contrary impression of his belief in 
revealed religi n and the Church cannot, we 
think, be quite unwarranted. In Mr. Hutton’s 
contention with Huxley in chapter v., the ut- 
terly unscientific character of bis own think- 
ing gives a naive absurdity to some of his re- 
marks. That we have not exaggerated Mr. 
Hutton’s approximation to the Cardinal’s posi- 
tion is evident from the terms in which that 
position is disclaimed. He ‘‘cannot adopt for 
himself bis [Newman’s] later conception of the 
Church of Christ, hardly even that earlier con- 
ception which led so inevitably to the latter.” 
The italics are ours. 

In Newman’s first considerable work, ‘Arians 
of the Fourth Century,’ there was a ‘full ex- 
pression of his confidence that dogma is the 
backbone of religion.” Mr. Hutton gently 
insinuates that he made too much of dogma, 
or, at least, that he did not sufficiently distin- 








guish between the intellectual conceptions im- 
plied in Revelation and the life and character 
which it reveals. Here and elsewhere we have 
something of that fluftiness which we owe to 
the influence of Maurice upon Mr. Hutton’s 
mind, anadmirable device for those who wou!d 
fain avoid clear thinking and believe some 
things and not believe them at the same time, 
He finds the style of ‘ The Arians’ dry almost 
to grittiness, and contends that Newman’s 
greatness of style was largely a development 
of his Roman Catholic period. This, however, 
if true at all, is on'y true of his major works, 
not of his sermons. Mr. Hutton would have 
us believe that it is equally true of his ser- 
mons ; but his quotations are convincing that 
he goes too far. 

The chapter on “ Hurrell Froude and the 
Mediterranean Voyage” gives a more agreea- 
ble impression of Froude than we get from 
Newman’s ‘History of His Opinions.’ It is 
very interesting that it was Froude, the more 
Roman of the two in advance, who came back 
to England less impressed by what he had seen 
in Italy, and better satisfied with the Church 
at home—this, in part, because he was more an 
English Tory than he was anything else. Mr. 
Hutton finds much of Froude’s thought in 
Newman’s language in the ‘ Lyra Apostolica,’ 
written upon the voyage, and remarks the fact 
that the various scenes had no suggestions of 
pagan art, or poetry, or history for Newman’s 
mind. Off Ithaca he wrote a poem *‘ On the 
Death of Moses,” and off Zante one on the 
Greek Fathers, and so on, Newman’s poems 
are rated bighly, Mr. Hutton saying of the 
poem comparing the Jewish race to CEdipus 
that 4 schylus would have been proud to have 
written itif he had lived again in our time, 
while tke “‘ Dream of Gerontius,” which New- 
man dropped into his waste-basket after he 
bad written it, he cannot praise enough. 

In the chapter ‘‘ Newman at St. Mary’s,” 
subject and critic are at their best, for it 
brings out that ethical and spiritual quality of 
Newman’s mind which transcends all theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical differences, and comes 
home to allmen whoare in temptation or insin. 
Nevertheless, it was a St, Mary’s sermon, on 
the wisdom of the serpent and the harmless- 
ness of the dove, on which Kingsley founded 
his charge of Newman’s indifference to truth, 
whence came the ‘ Apologia’ in reply. Mr. 
Hutton’s defence brings out the dangerous 
side of Newman’s teaching. Coming to ‘** Ad- 
vancing Estrangements’’? and Tract 90, Mr. 
Hutton flatly contradicts Newman’s assertion 
that Mr. Gakeley was the head of the new Ox- 
ford school that pushed the founders of the 
movement from their seats. It was, he says, 
George William Ward, and there are no more 
entertaining pages in his book than those 
describing this troublesome spirit. It is a 
serious charge that Newman gave out as 
history ‘‘facts which had not gone through 
the form of taking place,” because he had been 
alienated from Ward. It was the pestering of 
Ward and others possessed by a conviction of 
the anti-Roman character of the articles, that 
compelled Newman to write Tract 90, the 
least characteristic of his writings, in Mr. Hut- 
ton’s opinion, giving ‘‘ a very false impression 
of his mind and genius,” ‘‘It was very far, 
indeed, from an insincere document,” but it 
‘**took refuge behind the ambiguities of a creed 
artfully devised to suit the views of two very 
distinct parties whose drift was at bottom 
wholly irreconcilable.” 

‘Newman’s experience was very tragical in 
the years between Tract 90 and his submission 
to Rome, to whom through all this time he was 
theoretically drawn, while practically re- 





pelled; held by personal ties, and alienated by 
an illogical position. ‘The Development of 
Christian Doctrine’ was written while he was 
already a Romanist in his heart. Mr. Hutton 
describes it as ‘‘full of devout subtlety,” and 
criticises it more elaborately than any other 
writing, and less satisfactorily. Sometimes, 
however, he strikes home, as in reply to New- 
man’s making the partial and local degeneracy 
of the Church, without prejudice to the au- 
thority of the Bishop of Rome, a ‘‘ note” of its 
divinity. Here Mr. Hutton compares him to 
the German monk who argued ‘that no 
church not divinely sustained could survive 
such corruptions,” 

Only 60 pages out of 251 in Mr. Hutton’s book 
are given to Newman’s Roman Catholic years, 
though they were almost exactly half of the 
whole eighty-nine. The astonishing sermons 
on ‘‘ The Glories of Mary ” read as if Newman 
had resolved to outdo his new companions in 
the grossness of his superstition. The ‘ Lec- 
tures on Anglican Difficulties” were heard by 
Mr. Hutton when they were first delivered, 
and he gives an eloquent description of their 
effect upon his own mind. Into his criticism 
of Newmar’s subsequent writings we cannot 
follow him. It is always interesting and sug- 
gestive, if it is nothing more. One sentence 
hits the white as, perhaps, no other in 
the book: ‘‘ Whatever he thought that 
he ‘ought’ to believe, he has always found 
the means, not only to believe, but to inter- 
pret to himself with a unique vivacity and in- 
tensity of conception.” All too briefly Mr. 
Hutton sketches Newman’s relation to the de- 
cree of Papal infallibility. In a private let- 
ter to his bishop he called those w!.o favored 
it in England ‘‘an aggressive, insolent fac- 
tion,” though personally it bad for him no 
difficulties whatever. But when Pius 1X. was 
succeeded by Leo XIII. in 1878, Newman’s 
‘“‘minimizing” view of the Vatican decree 
came to the front and he was made a Cardinal 
in token of the change. 





Power through Repose. By Annie Payson 
Call. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1891. 12mo, 
pp. 169. 


AMERICANS who have been abroad are always 
struck on their return to their native Jand by 
the over-expressiveness of their countrymen’s 
faces, both while talking and in would-be re- 
pose. The brow and eyes are contracted, the 
mouth screwed up or down or to one side ; an 
expression of subdued agony or anxiety, or 
else a smile so intense as to squeeze all further 
possibilities out of the countenance, In short, 
a species of contortionism, of which the aggre- 
gate effect is very strong and unexpected, 
makes our whole nation look odd and off its 
balance, until we get once more accustomed to 
the phenomenon, Nowhere in this country do 
we get the cod-fish eye, the slab-like cheek, 
the tranquil voice, which give to the popu- 
lation of England so massive a look of re- 
served power. 

Miss Call is a lady who, having been struck 
by the abnormality in us of this constant 
tension of so many muscles not in use, has taken 
the matter to heart and studied it in all its 
ramifications, and who, after much practical 
experience, gives a sketch in this charming 
little volume of the ways in which we may 
train ourselves out of the vicious habit, and 
depicts the wide-spreading benefits which 
thereupon accrue, The evil does not affect 
merely the face: all the muscles of the body 
take part in the habitual over-contraction; so 
that, having learned first to contract our 
muscles in order to do things, we must again 
voluntarily study how to relax those which 
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are not needed for the end in view. And 
not only when working or acting, according 
to Miss Call, but when sitting, when lying 
down, when thinking, even when sleeping, is 
there in most of us an inveterate inward ten- 
sion which we never let go and which makes 
complete repose an impossibility. 

This signifies much more than a material 
waste of tissue which adds itself to the total 
wear and tear of the day, for its remoter reflex 
effects may, in certain temperaments, be formi- 
dable and widespread. A perfectly calm and 
placid tone of mind is out of the question with 
a system that is never completely relaxed, but 
always quivering with residual and incipient 
contractions, Such a person never rests with 
his whole weight on his chair. 
press the ground, half ready to rise, bis fingers 
convulsively clutch the chair’s arms or work at 
each other. On the pillow the neck mu-c'es 
still are rigid. A certain inward breathless- 
ness, vague expectancy, dispersion of the at- 
tention, and worry are the inevitable results 
of such muscular habits as these, We are all 
sinners. If the reader’s attention has never 
been called to the matter before, he will be 





His feet still | 


up his muscles are. Let him relax each con- 
tracted point as he notices it, and he will find 
layer after layer of new contractio 
ing, which were masked 
ones gave way. Oaly 
muscles have been ‘ 


ns appear- 
the 


long series of 


until 
a‘ter a 


stronger 


let go” is complete sedate 
and the perfect calm of i 
then likely to seem a new experience of bliss. 
Miss Call’s merit is to have taken this 
portant truth au grand sérieux, and to 


worked at it with a zeal which 


ness attained ; 


is 


im 
have 


some might 
almost deem fanatical According to her, 
there ig hardly anything which systematic 


training in relaxation will not accompl 
certain persons. 


ish for 
It will regenerate thei 
vous strength, their temper 


r ner 
, their ability to at 
tend, their speech, their powers of effective 


work 
in every direction, and of course their cheer/ul 
ness, their gait, and grace of presence. It is 
probable that Miss Call’s claims are in no wise 
overstated for a certain class of persons, The 
sedative effect of habitual relaxation does 


*‘make them over again.” What the rationale 
of these remote effects may be is an 


ter. 


ther mat- 
Probably Miss Call takes too simple a 
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FOR 
Ball-Dresses, House-Decoration, Table- 
Linen, etc. 
These embroideries are of exquisite texture, color, 


and design a a arth ave never before been seen 


in this country, and nowAere e the & t s 


Rare Easter and Wedding | Gi Res. 


A TREATISE ON MASSAGE. 


By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M 
New Edition, Rez J ana Es 
Sent postage paid f $ v 


H. VAIL & CO. New York, or 
DAMRELL x UPHAM, Boston, Ma ass. 


st valua work on s t 


oe ule « 












fapplying S8au ar nd 
tt < sucves 3 
JUST FUBLIS! 
Mechanism and Personality 
An Outline of Philosophy tn e@ Light 
Scientific R By Peaxcrs ASH 
Professor of Ar al PRysies niversity of tt 
South l2mo, th, x aces ate 
tion price, $1.25 by ma stpaid’ 81 
A scholarly work on a subject which Lies at the « 
tr f all intellectual interes 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, New York. and Chicag 








little less than astounded to find how twisted 
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view of it when she ascribes it all to physiolo 


calrest. it 





xi- 


is something more psychological 


than that. Take this cas¢ 


“A lady whosuffered ver uch from having 
her feeiings burt came to me for advice Il 
told her wheneveranvthing was said to wound 
her at once to tmagine her legs he try that 
relaxed her muscles, freei her nerves, and re 
heved the tension cause! by her sensitite feel 
ing. The cure seemed to ber wonderfe 
pr. OS) Again, ““when vou begin to 1 re 
think vour legs heawy Your friends w 1 
preciate the relief more than you do, and will 
gain as you gain” (p. 71 


It ms clear enou 


it see 2 at n ses Like This 
the relaxing of the ieg muscles is oply a means 
of redistribuling the attention and changing 
the wl en ai tone and a ide 

We reg t uv 1 SpA for other ex 
tracts wt might s ! es ¢ . ic than 
t s t K ss t ” “ en with a 
beau il simp tv and s y It con 
bines unusual knowledge f 4 ‘ ° 
with unusual dey s¥inpathy with buman 
needs< It s be 1 widely know and 
a phiantt w s surplus ’ 

ghtdoa Worse g tha t sit 
bu t wid a » tea @ iand 


Dispepsta 


HORSEORD'S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 





It UIVs}p . the stomacn tars 
, : 
LO asst tel wer Lhe Acid 
> } ® } } 
l lOsp Ue sSistis tae W KRened 
i 
, - 
stomach, making the process ol! 
a LY stion nat i 1d ¢ sy. 
Dr. R.S. Me¢ ug, P € i,Savs 
“Used it ervous dyspepsia, with 
S ess 
Dr. W.S. LEONA Hinsdale, N. H., 
Savs: 
%é Thal } ; 
aise a .< ¢ vi u\s sia that 
a> Crwe c \ ¢ 
Dr. T. H. ANpReEws, Jeffers Med 
C 4 eve, Philade pala, says 
4 wonde emedy, which gave 
St gratiiving resuits in the worst 
t Gvspepsi 
Des ve pan et free 
A iw P dem Rl 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ** Horsford’s” 
s printed on the label. All others are spurious, 
Never sold in bulk. 5 


Carbol. ite of Tar Inhalant. 


iitis, C 


exa. Prone}! 









tar af nsumption, Asth- 
4 ire at b New pamphlet and full particu 
ars fre« Address, naming this paper, 


DR. M. W. CASE, 
809 North Broad Street, Pniladelphia, Pa. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DEsION, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


ANI 


For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager 
Now Kea Volume First, IvpEx » LITTELL’s 
ING AGF Spe men sheets mailed to any ad 
ilress 
! ‘ Fowarp Ketu ! 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1890. 


Capital subscribed ..............-$2,000,000 00 
Ue SY MONI). nc 600s sbeccescned R 

Surplus and undivided profits. ... 
Ce 00ncvesceeceshegnen eee OE 


The well-known firm of accountants, Barrow, Wade, 
Guthrie & Co., of London, Manchester, and New York, 
upon auditing the accounts of the Company, as pub- 
lished June 30, 1890, appended thereto the following 
certificate: 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certi- 
fy that the foregoing accounts and state- 
ment are in conformity therewith, and we 
believe that the accounts fully and fairly 
represent the position of the Company as 
on the 30th June, 1890. 


Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co, 
New YORK, (6th Oct., 1890, 


6 PER CENT. BONDS AND DEBENTURES. 

ihe AND 5 PER CENT. CERTIFICATES, RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 

ALL_ FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 








OFFICES: 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts. | Berlin, Germany. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, Missouri. 








Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
Capital paid up, - $1,500,000, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
DEBENTURE BONDS, 

6% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CHOICE MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS. 
New York, 

London, Eng. 


2379 Broadway, + - 
Kansas City. 


DENVER 


STANDS AT THE BEAD, and is ootow the most pros- 
perous city in the West. Investors in Denver realt 
cannot fail to realize handsome profits, and they will 
have the benefit of my knowledge of values gained b 
fifteen years’ residence and five years’ active real- 
estate business. . 

Can place your money at 8 PER CENT. net semi-an- 
nual interest, first mortgage on improved inside pro- 
perty only. HIGHEST REFERENCES. 


F. S. STODDARD, 


Room 206, Boston Block, Denver, Col. 


TO INVESTORS. 


Persons seeking REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS af- 
fording good income, freedom from care, absolute safe- 
ty and large profits, should investigate the plans of 

THE HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO. 

Property in and near Muncie: the largest city in the 
rich natural gas belt of indiana; population doubled 
within three years; factories attracted by natural gas; 
very desirable property ; honest management; large 
and speedy profits expected. Write for particulars to 


HATHAWAY INVESTMENT CO., 


20 and 22 Trust Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Certificates, 
SHARING ALSO IN PROFITS, 

10 Per Cent. Certificates at ror. 
INSTALMENT CERTIFICATES FOR SAVINGS, 
Send for Circular. Investments can be withdrawn 

on 30 days’ notice. 
H. F. Newhall, Manager Eastern Office. 
Home Savings and Loan Association of Minneapolis, 
533 Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 














OANS SECURED BY DEED 70 
choice Macon real estate at 7%, and to improved 
Middle Georgia farming lands at 8% net to investors, 
Investments made. THOos. B. West, Attorney-at-Law. 
Macon, Ga. _References: First National Bank; I. C. 
Plant & Son, Bankers, Macon, Ga. 


‘HAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Columbia think, etc., of WashingtonT and 

Seattle. Send stamp to ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN &-CO., 
Seattle, Wash. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. | 
Two Coningne, recently issued, mailed to any ad- 


dress, on application to 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, N. Y. 


, 








THE COSMOPOLITAN 


FOR APRIL 

CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING : 

General Sherman. Frontispiece. By V. GRI- 
BAYEDOFF. 

The Eldest of the Arts. Illustrated. ELIZABETH 
BISLAND. 

Resurgam. (Poem.) FREDERIC PETERSON. 

The President’s Officeand Home, Ilustrated. 
GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 

The Master of Genre. Illustrated. GEORGE 
EDGAR MONTGOMERY. : 

The Nicaragua Canal. Illustrated. CHARLES 
T. HARVEY. 

A Handkerchief. (Poem.) JOHN PATTERSON. 

The Japanese Theatre. Illustrated. ELiza 
RUHAMAH SCIDMORE. 

The Farmers’ Alliance. W. A. PEFFER. 

Easter - Tide. (Poem.) Illustrated. C. A. 
LORD. 


The Story of a War Correspondent’s Life. Tl 
lustrated by the Author. Told by FREDE- 
RIC VILLIERS. 

Farm Life. (Prize essay.) JENNIE E. HOOKER, 

The Mystery ofa Studio, MWlustrated. Rosert 
HOWE FLETCHER. 

The Future Conditions of Invention. Tilus- 
trated by F. G. ATTWOOD. SYLVESTER 
BAXTER. : 

Current Events—Sherman— Bismarck. MURAT 
HALSTEAD. 

Social Problems, EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

On Certain Recent Novels by American Women. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 

Compensation, (Poem.) Junta C. R. DORR. 


25 CENTS A COPY. $2.40 A YEAR. 
For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postpaid, 
to any address on receipt of price. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN PUB. CO., 


Madigon Square, New York City. 


CHRIST: | 
THe PupiL oF BUDDHA. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY. 
By Henry S. Strix. 


From Author’s Preface: 

‘**In this pamphlet a brief view Is presented of the 
Eastern philosophy, the result of years of study and 
research of some of the most learned scholars and 
thinkers of the present age. 

“It is hoped that its brevity may recommend it to 
many who. although in a general way conversant with 
the facts here presented, would not take the time or 
feel the inclination to examine more voluminous 
works, such, for instance, as Lillie’s ‘Buddhism in 
Christendom.’”’ 

Price, 25 cents. 

For sale by 


BRENTANO’S, 


5 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


BORIS LENSKY. 


By OSSIP SCHUBIN. 


Translated by Evsm L. LATuHrop. 
With numerous Photogravures. 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth; $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

A novel of modern life extremely interesting, 

at times touching!y pathetic, written in the miid- 

ly satirical style peculiar to this author, One of 

the chief characters in it is Lensky’s charming, 
lovable, and neglected daughter, who wiil claim 
the reader’s sympathy trom the first. 


WorTHINGTON Co., 747 B’way, N. Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 
Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 
Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any otber firm. 
Books for Libraries, Professors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 











¢ Subscription to foreign - 
Foreign Books, riodicals, Tauchnitz Brithsh 
Authors. Catalogues on ap- 

plication. Car SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


N TEMPORARY REVIE W.—ORIGI- 
nal Edition. $4.50 per year. LEONARD ScoTT 
Pus. Co., 29 Park Row, New York. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OK 
yet ee Wintias, 108 West 10th St. N.Y, 








NOW READY: 


’ ° 
Brugmann’s Comparative Gram- 
MAR OF THE INDO-GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 
Vol. Il. Morphology, partI. Translated by Con- 
way and Rouse. 8vo, pp. xviil, 423. Cloth, $4.40 
net, 
(From the N. Y. Nation.) 

“, . . The translation of the present volume is 
the joint work of Mr. Conway and Mr. Rouse, ats 
and has been done with extraordinary care and self 
consistency. A serious effort has been made to deter. 
mine and establish a system of appropriate English 
equivalents for the technical nomenclature of the 
science. oi. 

PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 
Vol. I. Introduction and Phonology. Translated by 
JOSEPH WRIGHT. $5.00 net. 


‘“. . . Brugmann’s book forms one of the indis- 

ensable tools of every student of Indo-Germaniec Phi- 

Ology.”—G. M——r. (Literar. Centralblatt, 1887, No.8.) 
(From the N. Y. Nation.) 

**The significance of this masterwork of Brugmann 
for the progress of science is to be measured, not so 
much by the new material it contains, nor by any defi 
nite settlement of long-disputed questions it may offer, 
as by its complete control of the entire existing mate- 
rial of the science, by its deftness in assorting it, and 
its priceless clearness in the statement of results.” 


B. WESTERMANN & CO.. 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE IN THE 
WORLD. 
82,672 MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOKS 


AT OUR PRICE. 


138,672 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, ETC., 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


125,876 MAGNIFICENT JUVENILES 


AT ANY PRICE. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS S8T., - = NEW YORK, 
Three doors from Broadway. 


MITCHELLS 


Pay high prices for libraries or smaller collections 
of books. Experienced valuers sent to 
any distance. 

JUST READY. Catalogue of interesting books (66 
pp.), including set of Notes and Queries, Early His- 
torical Documents, etc., etc., gratis and post free. 

IN THE PRESS. Catalogue of Autographs. 

830 Broadway, N. Y. 


_S.B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau StreEET, New York, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND, 
Dealers in Choice Books and MSS. 


Catalogues issued periodically and forwarded regu- 
larly to purchasers. Early illuminated MSS.—XVth 
Century Books, with woodcuts—Hore on vellum—Fine 
bindings—Rare Americana, etc., etc. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 
Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 

E. F. BONAVENTURE, 

Books AND PRINTs, 


WEST 31ST ST., COR. B’WAY, NEW YORE. 
Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


S. CLARK, PROPRIETOR OF THE 

e Literary Junk Shop (and Magazine Setter), 34 

Park Row, New York City, has discontinued his branch 

store in Sokoto, and will hereafter confine himself to 
home missions. A. S. CLARK. 


ARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased forcash. Cata- 
logues issued. E, W. JOHNSON, 1336 B’way, N. Y. City. 
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